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On March 7, 1 934 the Nonrcgian 
papers announced that tlie Stor- 
ting had adopted an amendment 
of the “ Blasphemy Clause,” in- 
creasing its severity. It now reads 
as follows: “ A person who pub- 
licly ridicules or scoffs at any con- 
fession of faith the practice of 
whidi is permitted in this Kingdom shall be punished 
by fine, arrest, or imprisonment ” — and so on. 

Tlie direct cause of this amendment of tlie Eiasphemy 
Clause was doubtless a much talked-of address by Arnulf 
Overland on scandalizing. And its aim can go no further 
than preventing — if possible — religious discussions 
and conflicts between the spokesmen of incompatible 
vieivs of life from exceeding a certain limit of verbal 
propriety. In existing circumstances — here in Nonvay 
at the present time — it is obvious that law and audiority 
cannot intervene in any otlierway, A State which asserts 
religious tolerance as a principle — which declares, in 
otlier Words, that it respects men’s right to disagree fun- 
damentally on the questions of why we exist here on 
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earth and what n e intend to live and nod and fight for 
— tan go no further than attonpung to prcsaihc »hat 
polemicaf methods are permissible and nlilt » W he 
regarded as fair and decorous opposition And if the 
amended Bfaipliea)' Cbnsc with Us threats of penalties 
and so forth can lead to a more or less objccuve attitude 
in the battle of conMctiont, instead of letting it degener 
ate into sheet abuse and para\)5ms of rage, that in itself 
will be no small gam In any case diose who consider rt 
a concern of society as well as of die State to do what is 
possible to prevent an oulbteah of the barbarous in- 
simcis latent m all of us cannot fad to welcome a law 
which hit for iit object the dieding of Ihe barbarians' 
propensity to rabid frenzy and psychopathic indulgence 
in gross viiuperation even in a conflict of opinions and 
beliefs 

On the other hand it is impossible to imagine any 
tribunal capable of detennining whether a given reli- 
gious system « m itself intrinsically blasphemous — 
ivheiher its doctrine of die nature and vvorka of God and 
us precepts regarding the nature and worh of man con 
stitnte blasphemy Even for that sertion of the nation 
which prolata Christianity no such tribunal can be in- 
dialed. Within ibeSiateCliurcb,3sweallltnotv, there 
is rooiti for so many siKalied " personal conceptions " of 
God that one section of us members must inevitably hold 
aiwiher group s lubjecuve ideai of the nature of God to 
be presumptuous and blasphemous I need only men 
non Professor Hallesby s Chniliaii Doelmie o( htowb, 
4 
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which he has constructed on the basis o£ his Christian 
Doctrine of Faith. Both doctrines are bound up iritli a 
particular mentality — that oE the proEessor himselE— 
and with a particular milieu — the little congregations 
o£ religiously inclined Eamilies in the small towns and 
country districts o£ our sparsely populated land. These 
groups — they often chose to call tliemselves " Friends ” 
or " Brethren ’’ or something o£ the sort — necessarily 
included people o£ fairly homogeneous experience and a 
similar, sound, but not very far-reaching education; they 
were inclined to foster this homogeneity by evolving 
tlieir own group language, by modelling their lives on 
certain types, not only in outtvard fonns but in tlieir in- 
tellectual development; and tliey regarded with the most 
profound distrust everything tliat was foreign to them 
and that they could not immediately understand on the 
basis of their own experience. As these Christian sects in 
their day— the last century — rvere in violent opposi- 
tion to tire clergy, ivho were drawn from another class, 
that of officialdom, and as this class, too, had its owm 
Christian traditions, which in a way and w'itli contribu- 
tions from many nerv intellectual sources still persist, it 
is only natural that within the ranks of the same State 
Church one should meet with people whose conceptions 
of the God whom J esus Christ called His Fatlier are more 
irreconcilable than, tor instance, the ideas of Romans 
and Egyptians about deities who diSered in name and 
legend. 

And they alt appeal to the Bible. Only they read it in 
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such a Mj as to deme cssrttialK dilfcrcnl religions Irom 
It since each one contributes somctfiing of his own Tot 
it IS not huinitily possible for a man to read a boolc m 
such a way as to tetnemher what he has read for three 
whole days without adding to it something ol linnsell 
One man combines his reading ol the Bible with recoV 
lections of what he has read elsewhere, another witli 
roerooncs of his own expenence All liis efforts to atns e 
at the true faith and the right doctrine have not sufficed 
to prevent Professor Hallesby from doing the same 
IVheti he tries to extract tiomthe Bible what Inowledge 
ue can obtain from the words of baiptuie about eternal 
life— the state of bliss— he amies inevitably at the 
conclusion that we may permit ourselves the hope of 
linding hereafter all that out hearts cling to in this life, 
but in a tnnsfigured stale, so that our beam may con 
tinue to cling to ihcie things without any risl. of their 
tempting us to sm But ' Thus we shall hnd it all agam 
on the resurrection mom our beautiful country to 
isbich Cod has boundusby sotnany subtle ties the dear 
surroundings of our home, with all their memories, 
sfhich make an old spmt young again and a hard heart 
soft as uax, the old bouse lu the golden gleam of child 
hood s memories, the horse, the dog the cow, the cat. 
the sheep— we shall meet them all again! " 

Professor Hallesby hiraself adds, hmicvcr, that hedoes 

mt know what the mountain or the horse or the dog 
« illlook like in a Itansiiguted state So that in his cate, 
untile that of others who assure me that we shall have 
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domestic animals in eternity, one is less tempted to ask: 
What about the other animals? Will the tigers be so 
transfigured that they won't really be tigers any more? 
And if there is to be a fauna in the world of eternity, 
I — and presumably many others with me — would like 
tomeetagain" our friends the little birds.” Butwillmy 
half-tamed tits continue to eat plant-lice and my friend 
the wryneck feed on ants? Will lice and bugs and other 
vermin turn up again on the otlier side, but so transfig- 
ured that they will only exist in order tliat ive may amuse 
ourselves by studying their lives and admiring them for 
the delicate and complicated organisms tliey actually are, 
even if tlieir earthly habits render them a nuisance to us 
humans? 


2 

But in spite of all, to Professor Hallesby the first and 
real state of bliss is the perfect union with God which is 
attained in the next world. “ What is all-important to 
the bride is to possess the bridegroom, not his gifts.” 
When therefore the late Judge Dahl in his books pre- 
sents his new religion — popularly called spiritualism 
— as an improved Christianity, and in particular as an 
improvement on Professor HaUesby's, then I am bound 
to say I prefer the Hallesby religion. 

Most spiritualist books— at any rate most of those 
which have some circulation outside the community of 
7 
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the already converted -have been written m circntn 
stances which cause oidiniry people to feel a natural re- 
luctance to attach them The hrst one that came into rny 
hands, Sir Oliver Lodge s Raymond, or Life and Death, 
was wnlten by a lather about a son who fell in the World 
War Ills loie {or this lad was only equalled by his ad 
miration, and so it males him happy to believe " not 
merely that personality persists but that its continued 
existence is mote entwined with the life of every day 
than has been generally imagined, that there is no real 
breach of continuity between the dead and the living, 
and that the methods of intercommunion affoss what 
has seemed to he a gulf an be set going m response to 
the urgent demand of affection' ’ 

One has the feeling that a connection of this sort 
through tncdiums and automatic writing ts a sadly poor 
snbsmute for warmhearted daily intercourse, and the 
descriptions of life on the other side ’ appear dismally 
trivial — nevertheless one says lo oneself,) on annot tell 
how yon would tale it it you lost one of your own chil 
dren But, for all that, it isdiflicult to imagine how peo- 
pleareconstituted who ate soentirelysalished with their 
own belongings — their children and their own circle 
and surroundings — so convinced of the excellence of 
their personal aims and artiinties that tliey an suppose 
without ashudder that litewill go on developing on 
the same lines from sphere to sphere— who are posi- 
tiiely pleased with the idea that death is a tnllmg mat 
I Hajfftond^lDiroduqiioa to Pattll 
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ter — not the end of all. Nor yet a catastrophe, tenable 
in that we have no experience, even of a spiritual nature, 
that has not come to us tlirough the medium of our 
body, a medium from which we are now cut off — liber- 
ating in tliat we are now cut off from all that is unes- 
sential. Ludvig Dahl assures us that death is in reality 
“ the passing to a form of life on a new wave-length, 
neither more nor less miraculous than earthly birth.’’ ‘ 
To all eartlily birtli a passing to a form of life on a new 
trave-Iength is, to say the least of it, an odd and not par- 
ticularly apt way of putting it. An earthly birth is in any 
case a somewhat harrowing affair; if everything goes as 
it should, the motlier shrieks and the infant slirieks too 
as it leaves its warm bath within the walls of the womb 
and slips into the dazzling light and the air which cools 
and dries its moist and tender skin, while it sprawls and 
struggles in a vain search for the walls that used to sup- 
port it. — But it seems that a soul torn out of its old 
skin just jogs along on the same old round. To die is 
nothing. 

Of Judge Dahl's books it may be said with even greater 
truth than of Lodge’s Raymond that the joyful message 
of spiritualism is presented upon a background of the 
author's family bereavement, so that a reader who finds 
the message tasteless feels reluctant to express his opin- 
ion. For if these sdances that he describes were really 
capable of consoling a father and mother who within a 
few years had lost two grown-up sons . . . 

1 Fj overlever Doden flTc SHniiwc Dccr/ij, p. 53. 
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His bools gwe one the impression o( an altogether ex 
ceptionil mnlual affection prevailing in the author's 
family All Us members admire one anotlier bound 
lesily, they hold together, hate a language of their oivn, 
and a family lileness so marled that one has to read tv uh 
the greatest attention if one is to Inon ithich member 
of the family living or dead happens to be speaking 
The two dead lads arc aaompamed by a swarm of un- 
cles and aunts grandparents brothers and sisters in 
law, intimate friends of ifie family and acquaintances 
of cteiy degree All their talk is so much alike that 
one uould think a single consaousness expressed itself 
through every one of them They hat e their own jargon 
— a lavish use of pet names — roams and mints and paps 
and gnnnies and much more of the same sort Tliey call 
theirsiances indescnbablj homelike , the) consunlly 
hate raartellous experiences and ‘ deliglitfiil intcr- 
meiaos , they call each other ‘ sweet ' and use the same 
iiordof the things they hear and sec Another expression 
which the aide works to death is ' little One of the 
grandpas lalb to cleta little Dagny about his wife 
in a higher sphere calling her " rally little mother A 
friend of the family wntei a leuer through the medium, 
FruIngEbotgandalludestoitthus ' Well, little friend, 
I know you hate received my unpretending little letter 
If I had cared to task the little girl s strengtii more se- 
verely, and so on A stranger the hero of a regular 
romance, a veritable ghost story," to use the author's 
own expression addresses this same medium as "you 
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sweet little tiling." Another stranger from the spirit 
itorld, a Dane who calls himself Per Lovbo, sends a mes- 
sage tlirough Fru Iiigeboi^ to another woman whom he 
constantly refers to as “the little lady,” “my little 
friend." * 

Everything tliat these deceased persons have to say 
about life on the other side shows moreover that it ful- 
fils to an altogether surprising degree the wishes and 
hopes and ambitions of tliis particular family and clique. 
The spirit Ludvig has every reason to say tliat tlieir ex- 
istence is in a way extraordinarily similar to that which 
they had known on earth. “ It makes me so indescrib- 
ably happy, perhaps for the very reason that I was so fond 
of my earthly existence — tliat this life resembles it so 
closely, I mean.” - To such an extent do these departed 
spirits find things to tlieir taste that if they had been al- 
lowed to create heaven and earth for themselves, they 
could not have done it better. The rest of us poor sin- 
ners are often tempted to think that if God had con- 
sulted us when creating we might easily have suggested 
one or two improvements. But evidently the spiritual- 
ists are never exposed to temptations of this sort. 

Now, of course it is no argument against the truth of 
spiritualism to say that I or anyone else should look upon 
survival as a monstrous idea if I held die belief that we 
were to survive in order to continue our existence in 
conditions which had anything in common with Judge 

1 Livet ejtcr Doden i nyl Lys (Life after Death in a New Light), 
pp.svsR. 

- Ibid., p. log. 
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Dahl s descriptions The belief that after death human 
beings continue Mine asspmts— if not tor eternity, m 
any case for an indehnite peiiod — is common to prac 
tically all peoples and races on earth But that this be 
lief should hare resulted from man's insatiable nature, 
which demands more, more, more life and refuses to ac- 
cept the idea of a final separation from all that he loves 
— this Is one of those doctrinaire theories of which the 
nineteenth century was so fond In reality some peoples 
hale belieied that after death the spirits go to a distant 
land where life is pleasant, while others have imagined 
the existence of the spirits to be misetably dreary and 


empty — and u looks as if the latter idea has been most 
prtialent among peoples who bale not been in contact 
with Chnstian missionaries And archxologv and eth 
nography haie a good deal to tell us about the precau- 
tions people have taken m all ages to present the dear 
deputed from retuttimg to their old haunts -but con 
siderahly less about any attempts to adnev e communion 
w ith the dead unless it srere with the objer t of deriving 
some proRi therefrom People base believed in a life 
after death because the, believed it to be a fact, whether 
pleasant or otherwise In ih« Urey showed more sense 
Jan many people ot the present da, who declare that 

teWu his not an argument, but a naivetd 

“’’1““ by Judge Dahl-though rn 
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such a world I should feel lile a fly that had dropped into 
a bowl of syrup, and it is an awful thought tliat one 
wouldhave to flounder in the syrapinjircu/esfficuiorum. 
However, what makes most people outside a certain nar- 
rowly constricted circle regard witli absolute inaedulity 
the spiritualist revelations from a happy land beyond 
the grave is the fact that tliis happy land corresponds far 
too closely to the ideas of a certain type of humanity 
about a land of Cockaigne. This type occurs almost ex- 
clusively among what is called the upper middle class 
and among those old enough to have been moulded in- 
tellectually by the currents of the last third of the nine- 
teenth century. It is obvious that tliese people's chil- 
dren, when they converse " from beyond " with their 
elders, share the opinions and tastes and ideals of their 
parents in a quite astonishing degree. One is instinc- 
tively tempted to ask: were these young people, Ray- 
mond Lodge and his friends, the children of Judge 
Dahl's circle, while yet alive, so absolutely united in soul 
and mind with their elders that the natural tension be- 
tween the generations never asserted itself on any point? 
That they lived in harmony with their parents I am 
quite willing to believe — that is no: so difficult in 
homes where culture and goodwill prevail. But did 
tliey really /eel and Ihink in such absolute imison with 
them? 

The spiritualist world of ideas is dominated by the 
evolutionary optimism of last century, when tliose 
classes of the population that one was accustomed to call 
I 3 
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the educated public had heard a good deal about evolu 
lion When biological racatcli produced evidence that 
the more differentiated forms oMifc had der eloped from 
siinpltt forms and described these as ' higher ' and 

' loner respectiscly, no wtoriif estimation ssas implied 

And lie may be sure that the naiunbst himself had no 
intention of suggesting that the deselopmcnt front the 
Silurian fish to the cod and halihui on his dinner table 
meant diat these fish had advanced ‘ neater, my God, to 
Tliee ” or tliat it was more moral and noble to lie a bird 
than 10 he a fish But tt was precisely something of this 
sort that the educated public took, out of the doctnne of 
evolution — they made for themselves a kind of subiti 
tute tor religion, a v lew ot life according to which evolu 
uon meant piogiess in a moral sense, and " higher 
forms in every field meant forms which from their 
point of view were more profitable Well meaning souls 
who viere quite pleased with themselves and tolerably 
content witli their lot felt an immense encouragement m 
being permitted to believe that by degrees all men w ould 
become as admirable as they vverc and would live in 
equally admirable ciicurasunces — and moreover vve 
should all be better and belter off day by day 
This evolutionary optimism has been translated by the 
spiritualists to a world which is assumed to be awaiting 
us beyond death The spirit Eva, a relative ot the Dahl 
family, tells us in Uvil cjler Doden i nyt L)s (p 193) 
Our circles consist ot several soaal classes, it 1 may use 
the expression And we have small— let me call them 
I 4 
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towns, where everything is arranged more or less in the 
same way as in a well-regulated town on your side, with 
houses, parks, streets, churdies, and lecture-halls, with 
animals and with people. ... It is all so pleasant and 
agreeable here. Facilities for all kinds of recreation and 
full opportunities for following one's interests.” " Natu- 
rally [I] we have amusements cii masse,” the same Eva 
informs us. Only they must not be carried to excess. 
Otlierwise die development of the spirits to the “ higher 
spheres " is accomplished by the good old means in 
which the evolutionary believers used to have such 
touching confidence; education, ranging from kinder- 
garten instruction for the little child spirits to special- 
ized studies for the undergraduate spirits. The mote 
learned and highly cultivated spirits (such as, for in- 
stance, one of tile Dahl family’s grandfathers) give lec- 
tures. But in addition the spirits have opportunities of 
improving their minds tiirongh travel, dirough artistic 
gratification and all tlie approved and time-honoured 
methods of intellectual culture. 

In a way there is something touching in this confiding 
appetite of the spiritualists for all the material good 
things of eartli. It does not occur to them that anyone 
might think tliem good enough for a time — for we 
know that we shall not enjoy them for so very many 
years. If this were not so we should soon have had 
enough of them. But the spiritualists evidently tliink 
you can't have too much of a good thing. The Dahl 
family listen with delight to an episode, ” a tiny one, but 
I i 
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SO ssfeet ” the spirits Ludvig and SVat are on a visit to 
a higher sphere, and on iheir nay to divine service in a 
magnificent marble hall they discover some violets by 
the wayside, their own beloved violets from Scirsborg, 
the villa at home in Frednhstadl ‘ 

Should ive be able to realire the marvel of spring if 
ne did not know m our inmost soul that one spring 
would be the last we should see? In the legends of 
sunken continents, Atlantis and Lemuria, there lives 
our raaal memory of the transformations in the earth's 


surface as a result of which our beauiiful country to 
which God has bound us by so many ties " is relatively 
brand new and young, and the glacial pressure of future 
ice ages will perhaps reksiead it, and rataclysras will 
break up the mountain chains into new forms Meas 


ured by the standard of human life it is immensely old 
and yet tt is but a passing smile on the face of the globe 
All that we know through our physical senses is matter 
which IS continually changing its form Our spirit, look 
mg for causes and ellecu in ihe eternal play of transfor 
malion, has felt certain that this play is directed by per 
sons or a person whom out thinking and searching ego 
resembled in some way or oihcr and was related to So 
It has been as far back as we know anything of human 
istory on earth and religion is our relation to these 
muses or this ausc which stands above matter and deals 
^t^nasitpleases Relig,on«o«rrela„onto.hesuper 


' ovfflftfrDmifig pp 
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3 

The phenomena which spiritualists cite as evidence for 
their special doctrine of life after death have in tliem- 
selves no connection witli religious problems properly 
so called. Of course it is possible that supernatural be- 
ings— intelligences existing and operating independ- 
ently ot matter — may be involved to some extent. But 
eveiything that has hiilierlo been reported from spirit- 
ualist seances has been sucli as to admit of an entirely 
natural explanation— only at present tve do not know 
how the phenomena ocair, and our knowledge of the 
forces in operation is too slight. It is certain, for in- 
stance, tliat many primitive races possess powers which 
have been stunted or destroyed in our forms of civilita- 
tion; they are none the less natural for that. But as 
things are, most of us must nevertheless have had experi- 
ences, have witnessed phenomena, which I am quite 
trilling to call occult in the sense of mysterious or 
inexplicable. What for instance are ” fetches ” — the 
wraiths or doubles of living persons? I am ashamed to 
say I have never made any effort to 5nd out, though 
many of my relations have had very' distino fetches, and 
I myself have once or twice “ seen " people some time 
before they came. But I must say it has never occurred 
to me to class such inexplicable oaurrences as I myself 
have experienced — warnings, dreams that prove true, 
visual or aural phenomena whidi come under die head 
I 7 
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ot what 1! popularly called spooU — as connected ivith 
anything supernatural, still less with religion 
Moreoser the problem tvhether «e sumvc death or 
not IS not in itseU necessarily one ot religious interest — 
the point IS hoia we survive it A soul that in mystical 
catasy has known communion with the Deity has had its 
religious experience whether it dies when the bod) dies 
or continues to liv e for a time, or for eternity We have 
other reasons for believ mg that this mystical communion 
between spirit and spirit is more than an isolated ex 
pencnce, once for all —a foretaste ot an eternal life in 
bliss The saints who haveexpenenced it arc agreed that 
in reality they cannot express what they experienced, 
since no one, not even themselves, possesses the means of 
expressing other than sensonal experiences So mystics 
of ail confessions are unanimous in reminding us that it 
15 only through analogies that they can tell us anything 
at all of this More often than not they have borrowed 
their images from the relation betw een bride and bride- 
groom from the highest erotic ecsiasy, in which one 
being yearns to lose itself in the other And the mystics 
themselves have continually reminded us that the fig 
unlive language of br.nal mysticism u no more than 
figurative 

The religious teaching ot spiritualism is puritanically 

fret from bndal mysticism And in general ihe Proles 
taut communme, have tended to reyect such passionate 
outbuists of divine love with scandaliied prudery- m 
spue of the fact that they break out again whenev et any 
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large-scale revivalist movement relights the fires of reli- 
gion on Protestant territorj'. But spiritualism, in so far 
as it is connected with historical Christianity, continues 
tlie development which Soren Kierkegaard lashed in 
Ojeblikket (The Moment ) — away from the New 
Testament's preaching of the great and terrible adven- 
ture of life or death for all eternity, towards a kind of 
comfortable, utilitarian faith which allows of agreeable 
social imercoune, pleasant emotions, and high jinks. 
Spiritualists are content with the idea that they will only 
attain persona! contact with God after travel ling tlirough 
many spheres — the impatient yearning for God whidi 
naturally borrows its imagery from erotics is not to be 
found among them. The conception of God is never 
that of a bridegroom, but of a good breadwinner. 

It therefore strikes us as curious that Judge Dahl, 
among otlicn, should maintain tliat spiritualism is to act 
as a counterpoise to " the spirit of materialism.” Every- 
thing that has extension in space and occupies room is 
matter — if one thing feels less solid to our senses titan 
anotlier, that does not make it more " spiritual." Dia- 
monds, coal, and coal-smoke are equally material, I ad- 
mit I am not clear whetlier the marble halls in whidi 
the deceased listen to Ictturcs, the cards with whidi they 
play bridge, the food that sustains them, and the chaim- 
ing dothes they go about in are to be regarded as com- 
posed of a sort of " subi iraated matter ” — in which case 
they are just as material as Uranienhorg Churdi, my 
patience cards, and the beefeteaks one eats in the res- 
I 9 
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taurant Or are the deceased real spirits — existmgt^ ilh 
out taking up room lU space — and do they only enjoy 
the ideas oE marble halls, bridge games, good food, and 
so on? In either case they arc not less but more material 
istic than the most hardboiled materialist who does not 
behe\e m the existence of spints, or human spirits in 
any case, except as confined in matter and svho is con 
tent to enjoy the good thingsof this world and to suffer 
itstroublesforsevcntyyearsorso Themajont^ ofcon 
fessed maieriahsu would doubtless decline svitb thanks 
if an offer were made to them to live this life for seven 
limesseventy years— materialism as a view of life has at 
any rate the advantage of leaching us how quickly our 
capacity for enjoying material good things becomes dull 
and worn ^Vere u not for the fear that death miglit take 
them from us before ssc were ready to let them go, we 
should probablynot be capable of loving those men and 
women who at some point of our lives were our dearest 
and have been our nearwt through generations For in 
reality it is uncomfortable to think how tired of one an- 
Diher we can get — eren parents ol thcLc difJdfen, and 
children of their parents —unless people continually r^ 
new, through a religious relation to a God or gods, their 
powers of hvingwith their fellow humans No doubt w e 
should all find each other mtolerable if we had to live 
together eternally — unless eternal life were above all 
else communion with a source of pow er which unceas 
mgly strengthens and reneivj us— sanctifies us, to use 
the theological expression 
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Probably some will say that in any case spiritualism is 
an idealistic materialism. And of course one may call it 
that — since its spokesmen are idealists in their own 
fashion. But so are most people, if by ideals ire under- 
stand wish-fulfilment dreams, and this has now become 
tlie meaning of the word in ordinary speed), although 
most people understand by idealist a dreamer whose 
n'ishes are more or less coloured by altruism. Like most 
materialistic idealists or idealistic materialists, the spir- 
itualists assume that in the happy land they picture to 
themselves everyone must find everything he can reason- 
ably demand for his welfare. 

This, however, is the point where spiritualism really 
becomes blasphemous — when it declares its readiness 
to " rehabilitate Christianity ” and revise the Scriptures, 
purifying tltem of all statements that do not fit into tlve 
new comfortable, enlightened, and happy religion. 

Many will doubtless think we need not trouble very 
much about what the spiritualists teach. They may of 
course be fairly numerous in the English-speaking coun- 
tries, in DcDmark, Nonvay, and so on; nevertheless tliey 
all belong to a definite type of bourgeois mentality. And 
whatever we may tliink of tlie bourgeois society’s pros- 
pects of sumval, on one point there can be no doubt; 
the bourgeois ideal belongs to the past. Regarded from 
this point of view, tliere is something almost touching in 
the curiously aloof and washed-out way in which tlie 
spiritualists treat the problem of evil, on the rare occa- 
sions when they think they ought to converse with the 
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spirits on some other topic than the welfare of the fam 
lip and how pleasant things are on the other side 
A characteristic account is given twice over in Judge 
Dahl’s boob’ The spirit Ludvig tells us in a senes of 
stances about an *' expedition to the lower spheres ” on 
which he was sent together with his brother Skat and 
some other spirits of the same degree of goodness For 
It seems there is a kind of underworld and it is the abode 
of those deceased persons whose nature is of an “ ethi 
cally baser type, among whom egoism, arrogance, desire, 
or passion has gained the upper hand ’ (Fi omiever 
Doden,p 86) It was characienslic of nice, refined Nor 
wegians of last century that 'passion wasaUvays taken 
to mean something unseetnifand immoral Consciously, 
at any rate, they knew noihingot sacred passion or moral 
passion — noble emotions were nei er imagi ned as fiery, 
their warmth was that of a cosy room or a well lined 
nest — However, these base, earth bound existences in 
fest human beings and cause them to commit evil deeds 
For an infinite number of the crimes commuted on earth 
are due to these bomble parasites from the morasses of 
the undenvorld Therefore tlic human race must be set 
freefrom thisnigbtraare — FVe are given to undentand 
that tt is Christ (!) who tells the spirits this It appears 
they are first summoned to a son of divine service in a 
marble hall, situated in a higher sphere — then the roof 
IS rent asunder and Christ descends into the congrega 
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tion as a radiant figure. The whole thing strikes one as 
a recollection o£ some baroque altarpiece. Christ then 
provides the spirits with some shining aosses whicli are 
to serve as mascots during their visit to tlie lower spheres. 
And then these spirits, who obviously belong to tlie 
higher social classes in the spirit city — according to 
what has been revealed by Eva — are sent on a kind of 
midnight mission to save the spirits of the slum quarters 
beyond the veil 

The similarity between this world and the other 
is positively uncanny. If anything has contributed to 
bring Christianity into discredit it is just tliis kind of 
missionary effort— on the part of sincerely kind and 
zealous clergymen and lay preadiers, chatty parsons’ 
wives and philanthropic parish workers, who between 
whiles were able to withdraw to their good homes where 
they could repose in Spartan or comfortable surround- 
ings, in any case among people of their own set whom 
they loved and respected, and could occupy themselves 
with edifying relaxation and the cultivation of tlieir 
higher interests. In general these missionary efforts tvere 
undoubtedly undertaken witlr the very best intentions, 
often demanding immense resolution, in fear and trem- 
bling. On tire whole they have certainly done more harm 
than good. For it cannot be denied tliat there are spheres 
in which it is of little use to work unless one has a saint’s 
capacity for self-criticism. 

As here, so on the other side. Two or three poor souls 
—weaker natures— see that the missionaries anyhow 
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mem veil by them and accept the proffered help But 
apart from these they get the reception which slum 
dn ellcts ate apt to give seU-sitisricd vtsitots, so far as they 
dare They v enturc into one of the underworld s places 
of entertainment There was some delirious music, and 
It sounded as it dancing was going on both above and 
below the room they were in, srhich was furnished w ith 
aioukttetableandehairsandtahlcsby thewalls ' On 
entenng we were met with coarse laughter and tumul- 
tuous applause They obviously toot us for near 
comers from earth They wanted to tnow what nimes 
we could boast of ha\ iitg commrtted, since w e had found 
our way to this place They also ashed whether w e w ere 
aware that it was still possible to tahe part in pleasures 
on earth, by simply atuehing ourselves as paraiites to 
weak individuals who wete susceptible to influence 
They told us with enthusiasm tliai ihev practised evil for 
evil s sate, and vindicated with heartfelt conviction the 
claims of evil to parity w iih good ( IT overiner Doden, 
p 241) Spirits ot the underworld also have " amuse 
ments en masse’'— precisely of the hind which used 
to mate respecuhle people shudder m my childhood 
They were regarded as manifestations of extreme moral 
corruption 

Now it „ obvious that this band of missionanes 
wou e lil fitted ,0 conclusions with more danger 
ous onni of evil itith the far more numerous souU 
who do evil because they are afraid, ot because they he 
leve. or persuade themselves that they believe, they art 
2 4 
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promoting a good cause by doing evil — In February 
ig33 the spirit Ludvig tells his family {Dod, hvor er din 
Brodd, p. Ill) that he and his brother have been en- 
trusted with a " confidential mission." And on March 
30, 1933 he is able to announce that he has had a great 
many interesting experiences. " Queer state of affairs in 
the world today. It will require immense efforts to 
prevent people from making yet more blunders. . . . 
Phew, what a lot of insanity we have seen! ... We 
have flown all round Europe, so to speak. We have been 
to The Hague, to Geneva, to Paris, to the Slav countries, 
to Germany and Russia— a kaleidoscope of situations 
and episodes. Without a doubt intervention from above 
is more necessary than ever before. It might so easily 
happen that tlie world caught fire once more. The strug- 
gle with and against men’s free will is a hard one. . . . 
Well, unfortunately it is difficult to give you any proper 
account of these things, partly because many of our ex- 
periences are confidential, but also because it would be 
in itself an almost hopeless task.” The spirits keep on 
for a good while with communications of this sort, which 
would rouse the scorn of any boy with a moderately de- 
veloped instinct for reality if he read them in his school 
paper. 

We are told in Pi her! ’ that the spirit Ragnar is study- 
ing law in the other world, for “it sometimes happens 
even in our Paradise that somebody does something 

i This book has been published in an English translation with the 
title IPc Here (1931). 
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which IS not nght, and so we have our tribunal." with 
prosecuUng and defending counsel Ragnar is already 
promoted to be an advocate on probaUon, and his 
brother assures ui tliat he is “ a sweet defending coun- 
sel " We do not get the impression, hoivever, that the 
administration of justice in the higher spheres is of a 
nature to inspire much confidence 
But the author Judge Dahl, who. be it remembered, 
has a long life behind him, including many yean on the 
bench, writes on his own account (I'l her' pp 83-4) 

" To rely on God's never resting care, as a diild relies on 
its mother, this is the faith uhich ne need and which 
moves mountains Add to this faith an urge and a w ill- 
ingness to do Gods will corresponding to the good 
child s obedience to mother and hther, and you have the 
whole of religion Itis as simple as that according to the 
new message It was as simple as that according to 
Chnsl s ow n preaching on eaith The doctrine of God s 
wrath IS what has made religion compbated and diffi 
cult among men But this doctrine is false, says the new 
message God loob upon men with a smile— the eiro- 
neia smile — not in inath Have you read Ander- 

sen s story ‘ Heart s Sorrow *? It tells of a widow s pug 
dog that died, and then of the pug s grave being shown 
by little boys who charged a breeches button for admis 
Sion, and lastly the story tells of a little gitl crying She 
had no breeches button —and that was her heart s sot 
row, as deep as that of many grown ups ‘ We saw it 
from above and, seen from above, this like so many of 
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our own and others’ sorrows— well, we can smile at 
them I That is the story, and he who does not understand 
it may take shares in the widow’s tannery. 

" Do you understand it? Very well, tlien you also un- 
derstand God’s eironcia smile. He looks upon m from 
above — and He loves us and smiles.” 

We may well imagine that God docs not see as we see, 
and also tliat discamate spirits view the misery of tliis 
world othenvisc than ourselves who are in tlie midst of 
it. But tliere is something prctematurally cheerless in 
tile idea of spirits liaving travelled through Europe in 
March 1933 and seen as it were the sum of human suffer- 
ing, fear, distrust, injustice, distress, false fanaticism, and 
misused enthusiasm, and then telling about it w'itli child- 
ish complacency— when the same spirits are still so 
taken up with their own material trelfare (sublimated, 
to be sure) , and when all the trifles tliat concern their 
own home circle still mean as mucli to them as when tiiey 
were living in their former skins. 

Contrasted witli this. Professor Hailesby’s faith is 
after all far more of a grown-up person’s religion, in spite 
of all subjectivity and narrowing influences of environ- 
ment. He has at any rate some knowledge of human 
beings as something more tlian mere domesticated ani- 
mals, and he knows that if God is our Father and ive are 
His children, we are not His infants in arms; God per- 
mits us to become grown-up children — and it some- 
times happens that grown-np children turn their backs 
on their fatlier and their home for good. When spiritual- 
2 7 
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jsts assure U! that "®ood' will finall) be sictonous all 
along the hm, auuimng them to wean this that cs il 
wall be deprived of its very cttstcnce, tliey postulate a 
God not as a father but as a tyrant, even if He is con- 
ceived in the hleness of a benevolent universal pater- 
famibas 

In comnian with all other religion mabers who an 
nounce their products as a *' development of Christian 
ity' the spiritualists talk about Jesus* "simple teacli 
ing" —after men have quarrelled fornincteen hundred 
years and even been burnt at the stake over the meaning 
ol this simpbcity — and about His “ gentle" doclrrne of 
love 1 myself have never been able to gucu w here pco- 
plegetthisimageoftheever 'gentle’ jesustrom— un 
less indeed they accept a Church whose claim it is that 
Chnst still speab to men through her The Church has 
etnpliiuired Jesus' tenderness for all who suBer and tod 
~ that 15 to say the majority — and she has reminded Us 
of Hisblessmgall those who lack the apacity (or making 
that fortune m this world But she has not oty that ac- 
count suppressed other traits of the New Testament's 
portrayal oi Chnst — the terrible outbursts of divine 
indignation His saying that He rame not to bring peace 
but a sword, and to send fire upon the earth, to separate 
parents and children and children in law, so that he w ho 
would he His disciple must be able to hale his own par 
ents if necessary, and even his most intimate friends may 
be glad if they are not scandalised at him -The con- 
ception of Jesus as a ftad and kindly Visionary with no 
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knowledge of human nature as it really is (it is odd to 
find that Par Lagerkvist has adopted this egregiously 
bourgeois Jesus-diche in The Hangman), or as an 
amiable young preacher with a special talent for touch- 
ing the hearts of women’s unions, must have arisen in 
middle-dass circles of last century, which held fast to a 
certain higlily diluted Christian tradition. It was taken 
for granted that love of one’s neighbour and the belief 
in the perfectibility of all men were peculiarly Christian 
ideas — whicii was right as fer as it went. But the tradi- 
tional veneration for the name of Jesus was not disturbed 
by any suspicion that the neighbourly love of Jesus 
Christ and His ideas about men’s perfectibility — sancti- 
fication — might differ fundamentally from their own 
rational views on these matters. The long, shadowy pro- 
cession of so-called " historical Jesuses ” represents in 
feet the emotionally coloured reluctance to abandon the 
religious feelings of their childhood among people who 
believed tliat Christianity in a historical sense was 
played out — and who at the same time were trying to 
construct for themselves a Christ figure tvhose behaviour 
and sayings might be reconciled with tlieir own '' nihil 
obsiat." 

It is natural tliat a generation which regarded itself as 
Christian on such assumptions as these should be fol- 
lowed by a generation which is entirely dechristianired. 
Children may inherit the faith of their forefittiiers, and 
this faith may be doubly precious and sacred to them be- 
cause it is that of their forefather. But against the sub- 
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jecuve opimoiB and tlit scntimtnisot their parctiu most 
children mil read — this u the oidei of nature 
IVhen therefore the spiritualists feel ailed upon to 
reform Christianity and set up their ncis message m op- 
position to Professor Halleihy's interpretation of Chris 
tianity, based as the latter is on English Cals inistic Pun 
tanial and Old I tithenn Jchosahcomplcxes I annot 
imagine that they « ill maVe any converts outside the cir 
cles ivhich have already refused to toUovr Chnstianity s 
urgent appeal to spiritual conflict, and ishich content 
themselves with religion as consolation — Even in the 
view of the nanowesi orthodoxy Cod is ncvertliefeis 
God and Christ the marnate Cod and Cluef It is un 
thinkable that any grown up human soul that has expert 
enced a personal relation with Him an feel it to be any 
thing but blasphemy when God is leduced to a sort of 
cornucopia on the top of a sort of cosmic w eddingcakc 
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j It may safely be said that the 
j whole of Lawrence's production 
was antobiographical to an even 
greater extent than is the case 
* with all imaginative miting. For 
one thing, his life from his very 
^ ^ youth was a ceaseless struggle 
^ against the pulmonary complaint 
of which he died, at the early age of forty-five. Thus he 
was debarred more than most people from forgetting 
himself, w'ere it only for a moment, in admiration or ecs- 
tasy over some person or thing. In the last years of his 
life he produced a series of poems on animal and plant 
motives, some of tliem of rare beauty. They are a perfect 
expression of man’s primeval instinct for picturing his 
sprnVecA He •iVnocigVi aTid WAmO: wA 
mountains and heraldic figures — tlirough anything 
non-human. Finally his poetical imagination carried 
him into chaos and cosmos. In mystical speculations 
Lawrence applied himself to ancient astrological ideas 
about tlie twelve signs of the zodiac, which were sup- 
posed to " govern ” the various parts and organs of the 
human body — of his body. 
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with all imaginative irriting. For 
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against the pulmonary complaint 
of which he died, at tlie early age of forty-five. Thus he 
was debarred more than most people from forgetting 
himself, were it only for a moment, in admiration or ecs- 
tasy over some person or thing. In the last years of his 
life he produced a series of poems on animal and plant 
motives, some of tliem of rare beauty. They are a perfect 
expression of man’s primeval instinct for picturing his 
own spiritual life through Bowers and tortoises and 
mountains and heraldic figures — through anything 
non-human. Finally his poetical imagination carried 
him into chaos and cosmos. In mystical speculations 
Laiwence applied himself to ancient astrological ideas 
about tlie twelve signs of tire zodiac, which ivere sup- 
posed to “ govern ” the various parts and organs of the 
human body — of his body. 
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Sons md Lot/ets, however, »s autobiographical m a 
more direct sense than the of Laivrences writing 
Hi 5 sister, Ada Lawtence, has made superabundantly 
drat the euct aintspoBdti>cc between '* Paul Morel s 
story and the life of David Herbert Lawrence m adoles- 
cence and y outh And she bas illustrated her booh v, ith 
photographs of Lawrence s patents and laitiily, ol houses 
and places which under slightly disguised names are the 
scene of action in Lawrence's novels and talcs So tliat 
anyone may convince btniscH that, seen with the eya o! 
an outsider, it was an unspeakably dull and ordinary, but 
entirely respectable little world that Lawrence grewr 
up m 

His mother and sisters called him Bert — In English 
comic papers Bert is the stock name for the Cockney 
youth the amorous counter jumper, the pale and skinnv 
errand boy who reicb m wish fulfilment dreams about 
ardent lot e and desperate deeds as he siia at the cinema 
gulping down pictures ot shadowy film stars adventures, 
or works himself up yelling with the aowd at a football 
match And there hate been some who would like to 
reduce Lawrence to arebelhnus Bert, breaking w indows 
to let an into the stuffy, laboo-ndden homes ot the re 
spectable lower middle elass 
His sister tells us that as a little boy Lawrence actually 
was subject to fits of teats, and if his mother asked what 
fie was crying for he only cned wone " 1 don't know ' 
Over semmvc to changes of mood andillhumour on she 
part of those who sumiunded him, the dild felt, before 
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he was conscious of it, that he to growing up on a battle- 
ground. 

His mother, Lydia Beardsall, had been a school- 
teacher. She hungered and thirsted after all tliat in her 
young days was meant by intellectuality and idealism; 
she had a strongly developed sense of responsibility and 
a fanatical respect for herself. Then she fell in love with 
a miner, Arthur Latvrence, and married him. Later on 
she could never forgive him for this love-match, which 
shut her o5 from all she desired to get out of life. The 
husband seems on the whole to have been a happy, easy- 
going nature. His capacity for enjoying life had not 
been impaired by the hardships of his childhood— he 
had worked in die coal-mines since the age of seven. He 
did not possess that kind of self-absorption which is a 
necessary component of all social advancement, but he 
was well supplied with another sort of self-confidence: 
he was proud of being strong and good-looking, a lik- 
able fellow widi a cheerful spirit which was not to be 
repressed by poverty and hard work. And then he was 
to find out that his charming, refined wife was not so well 
pleased with him as to be able to reconcile herself to the 
conditions to which he had introduced her. She never 
managed to feel at home among tlie miners and their 
wives, in the ugly, dirty little towns of the coal-mining 
district round Nottingham. And she never allowed the 
pressure of poverty and her surroundings to make her 
abandon the fight for her ideals. She fought for her 
children — they at any rate should have as much as pos- 
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siblc of all that she had been depnaed of, they should 
belong to her people, not to their father's He tras the 
enemy in their mother's eyes Perplexed and huraili 
atcd he had recourse to all kinds of deplorable shifts in 
order toassert himself She teas a rigid abstainer — so he 
sat at the public house with his mates till late at night 
When he Came home, ‘ slightly fuddled and pleasantly 
apologetic, and his mfc receised him n ith freezing 
indignation he turned brutal Among the children s 
memories was that of being constantly waked up by tire 
stormy disputes of their patents — they lay in the dark 
and heard the voices w aning in the room below —The 
tragic part of it was that the husband was really a home 
loving man m his way Hii daughter tells us how handy 
he was at fixing up anything that was broken in the 
home He loved to have his children standing round 
him as he repaired the alarm-clock or patched their 
shoes, that was his way of pfaying vviih them “ If, m 
stead of wanting the impossible Irom him, we had tried 
to interest ourselves in the things for which he really 
cared, Wc should have been spared many unliappy and 
sordid scenes,” Ada Lawrence writes But the children 
tool their mother 5 part [anaucally This was natural — 
they had to thank her industry, her sense of order, both 
spiritual and matenal, for all they knew of well being 
and home comfort She backed their efforts to improve 
themselves, socially and mtdlectuallv No doubt their 
father had intended from the first that the boys might 
start in the coal mine, the daughters go out into service, 
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as soon as they were old enough. Later on he tool: great 
pride in his talented children. And it is singularly pain- 
ful to read what his daughter writes of him after her 
mother’s death. He to asked why he did not marry 
again, and he replied: “ I’ve had one good woman — the 
finest woman in the world, and I don't want another.” 
But so long as she iras alive the cliildren excluded their 
father from their life with their mother. He had his re- 
venge, unreflecting creature of instinct that he was, by 
doing all he could to pain this “ swell ” family of his — 
adopting rude manners and undesirable habits, this man 
who had once been so proud of his fine healthy appear- 
ance. But it is certainly due in tlie first place to the boy's 
reaction to his father that Latvrence later on showed 
such a persistent tendency to romanticize manliness. 
In his books he constantly talks about ” the strong in- 
domitable male.” With the shyness and pride and bold- 
ness of a wild animal he woos and wins and loves and 
withdraws into his silent and haughty isolation, as mys- 
teriously manly as any figure to be found in the sloppi- 
est of young ladies’ novels. Lannence had been brought 
up to look down on his lather, but his father was the 
only person in the home over whom his mother did not 
hold sway— he both defied her openly and managed to 
evade her control. 

In his flights of fancy on the subject of psychoanalysis 
and the subconscious, Lawrence wrote with unsparing 
bitterness of the husband who tails his wife and of tire 
wife who in her disappointment bestows all her affec- 
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tton on her sons She thus conquers the finest dement 
of their personality, the flowenng of the boys spiritual 
eroticism When the time comes for them to have ac 
tnal erotic experience, they have nothing hut remnants 
to give away to other women — There is now available 
a whole literature about D H Lawrence s life, written 
tor the most part by ladies who an boast of having 
Inown him more or less well As Compton Mackenzie 
aptly remarks, the dead Lawrence has suffered the same 
faie as the living Orpheus to be tom to pieces by his 
female followers It was, by the tray, a male " friend ” 
of Lawrence, hfiddleton Murry, who let loose the whole 
flood of personal reirumscencei about the dead poet In 
a somewhat nauseous and turgid book Murry tried to 
reduce the mysterious quality in Lawrence to so simple 
a supposition as his alleged impotence The chorus of 
protesting women s voices makes it clear in any ase that 
the enigmatic element m Laivrence's genius is not to be 
explained quite so easily After all we have been told 
about him — by friends male and female and by Law 
rcnce s widow — about the iticsisnblechatm of his man- 
ner, about his terrible unsociableness about hfs andour 
and his dtsmgenuousness— there still remains 5om^ 
thing mystial about his person But finally the girl who 
had been his companion and confidante during the y ears 
when he was feeling his way to his own individuality — 
Miriam he calls her in Sons and Louers — wrote a little 
book about her relations with the lad Lawrence Time 
after time Lawrence returns to this Miriam figure— a 
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girl who detests the sexual clement in love, but ivho 
wants to love a man spiritually and to possess his soul and 
his talent. Against these ideas, then, “ Miriam " herself 
finally protested. She wasa perfectlynormal and healthy 
young woman and had never thought or felt that there 
was any opposition between the physical and the spirit- 
ual in love. It was Lawence who was uncertain, who 
dared not embark on a real love-affair iritli her, because 
his mother was jealous and he was dominated by her, 
and because his sisters did all they could to separate their 
hrother and his girl friend. Wlien at last the lad tried 
to transform their friendship into a love-affair, it was too 
late. The girl had turned cold, from long ttaiting and 
from humiliation. 

Mrs. Lawence must have perceived at an early stage 
that “Bert" possessed more than ordinary ability, 
though she can hardly have grasped either its nature or 
its extent. He did a little painting as a boy, he won a 
scholarship which qualified him for a higher school, he 
became a teacher, he began to write — and of course 
this was all to tire good. Step by step her children tvere 
freeing themselves from the social surroundings in 
which she had been imprisoned. But if they were forced 
to marry, as the saying is, while still quite young, why, 
then tlieir whole future would be ruined. And in that 
no doubt most sensible people would agree with her. 

Her son was just able to place an advance copy of his 
first book. The White Peacock, in his motlier’s hands, 
but she died without liaving read it. And then he had 
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W try to woiV his way ““t OTVitonroent which had 

wrapped him round hhe a mother's womb dVlien some 
time Inter he gave up his position as teacher and leh 
England with the lady he mamed a couple o! years 
afterwards — that is as soon as her divorce was made 
absolute— he thought he was bom anew fora lite under 
more spacious shies and was to breathe the air of other 
worlds But so forcible had been the pressure of his 
home on the mind of the abnormally sensitne lad that 
D H Lawrence bore to his dying day the stamp of the 
influences that act upon young Paul Morel in Sons end 
io tiers 

The after effects of the feud between his parents re- 
vetberate through all his writings Lawrence, who made 
himself the prophet of an altogether mystical seaual r^ 
ligion — die ' regeneration by sex " of England and of 
the white race in general— desaibes thesexual relation 
as a svat to the death between man and woman Tins 
ground mouse recurs incessantly in his work, inSnitely 
varied — the man in revolt, the man in flight from the 
woman who tries to tamper wiih him, to kill and de- 
vour him, woman u a fury who rages against man for 
reduung her to sitbiection and who despises him when 
he fads to do so The latent dread ol the horrors of 
sexual warfare culminates With Lawrence in scenes of 
a savage, uncanny beauty, unlike anything else that has 
been im tten of the prnmuve dread of life — scenes like 
that of the final chapter of The Rmha>, where fjnula 
Bngwen meets with a mob of uwethered horses in a 
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field. The incomparably lifelike description of this troop 
of horses, galloping, halting, and circling again in a thun- 
dering trot round the terrified girl, becomes a symbol of 
all life’s obscure and overpowering impulses; and Ur- 
sula’s fear, that of everyone’s sense of horror and im- 
potence under the dominance of these impulses. This 
runs like a leading motive through all his poetry — cul- 
minating in the imaginative and moving verses about 
the tortoises that he used as sacred symbols of life’s 
crucifixion in the torment of sex. Lawrence is seldom 
convincing when he tries to force the creatures born 
of his fancy to realize his own gospel of a new and saving 
kind of abandonment — a dark and mystical commun- 
ion of the blood which is just as much the expression 
of the human instinct of death and destruction as of 
the will to life. But Lawrence dreamed of a sexual act 
in which the individuals die from their old ego and are 
reborn to a new life, each as master of his own soul, but 
united with his mate in profound tenderness, saved from 
all lust of power involved in sexual feeling, cleansed of 
all the elements of petty vanity which are a part of all 
erotics, but with their manly or womanly self-conscious- 
ness intensified. It was something of this sort that he 
wished to believe in. But the people who live in his 
books are in everlasting revolt against his neiv religion 
— irreclaimably timid, bitter, and suspicious men and 
women who are incapable of abandoning themselves to 
another human being without regretting it and immedi- 
ately trying to recover themselves. This is true in par- 
4 I 
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titular of his most discussed book, lady Challerley's 
Dm- This book gave great oSence when it tame out 
The maioiity of those scandahred were undoubtedly 
in good faith m explaining that what scandalized them 
was that Lawrence had tendentiously put into pnnt a 
number of expressions which can have a neutral value 
only in the imnds of very dull or sexually exhausted in- 
dividuals, to most people they arc too highly charged 
with heterogeneous emotional values, they belong at the 
same lime to the most intimate love making and to 
the most elementary outbursts of rage Unconsciously 
the feeling of offence went tar deeper, at any rate with 
many people They felt how intolerably tragic were the 
naked desniplions of two human beings who m then 
embraces are trying to crush out of themselves their un 
hounded bitterness at their own erotic disappointments 
in the past and the imitieasutable hatred they have gath- 
ered up in previous love affairs We may tall the tend 
ency ol Lodj ChoKcrley's Lover immoral, just as we may 
say the same of any book whose object it is to relate 
an untruth, however honestly the untruth may be ex- 
pressed, or however it may he candied in the sugar of 
morality But 1 awrence simply could not be untrue to 
his vision he could not allow Connie Chalterley and 
her lover to be reborn in any bloodcommunion The 
novel does not end with their bringing any peace to 
each other The most we can say is that they arrive at 
a son of anmsto -m the hope that this may end in 
peace 
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He has a Balaam’s ass inside him, Lamence ivrites in 
another connection, " When I try to turn my travelling 
nose westirards, grazie! he won’t budge. So, after vainly 
shoving and prodding the ass of my unwilling spirit, I 
have given up.” In reality these words are typical of 
the relation between tendenq and vision in Lawrence’s 
writing. 

For a visionary is what he was, and a poet of genius. 
But his own wish was to be a prophet, a saviour of the 
world, a Messiah, His passionately antichristian attitude 
was due above all to the fact that the figure of Jesus 
stood in his way. Tnie, he and his brothers and sisters 
during the whole of their childhood and adolescence 
had been obliged every Sunday to attend three services 
besides Sunday school in the dissenting chapel to which 
his parents belonged. So it was natural enough that he 
should identify Christianity witli the strict puritanism 
which dominated that place of worship. And he never 
got away from tliese impressions; he carried on the war 
against the maternal Bethel. But tire new flesh-and- 
blood religion he sought to found bore the fundamental 
stamp of the unsmiling solemnity of his childhood’s re- 
ligion; when he strips men and women of tlieir clothes 
and exposes the secret places of tlie body he is as serious 
as a priest at the sacrificial stone. In tire end he fabled 
that Jesus Himself had been converted to his, Law- 
rence's, religion— he makes the crucified and risen 
Saviour renounce His errors and acknowledge that not 
His but Lawrence’s way of salvation is die right one. 
4 3 
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And heinal.es the discovery that the Revelation oE John 
IS in reality a pie Lawrenaan prophecy, an ancient pa- 
gin evidence oE his own cosmology —John, like some 
kind o£ early Christian sectarian preacher, had merely 
tampered with the texts and stuffed them lull of his 
own sancttinonious phraseology 
But no matter what he wrote — novels, short stories, 
poetry, essays, letters, travels — in his hands the sub- 
jects heamc new and his own property in a curious way 
Lite ore that has been heated in the furnace and comes 
out gleaming w iih unsuspected colours, bright and dark, 
the English language is lused in his hummg brain and 
leaves his forge resmelted, svtth new and wonderful 
Values tnhmtely susceptible to all sensuous impressions, 
Lawrence had felt from his boyhood m the v ery marrow 
of his sout the opposition between life, organic matter, 
and dead inorganic masses The country surrounding 
his home 15 charming— pretty pretty perhaps some 
would call It But Lawrence absorbed it and identified 
himself with the life of the little wild animals and the 
flowers and trees and the life of ihc nver under its banks 
Even the refuse of life — dead leaves and manure in the 
feimyard of Miriam s rustic home, straw and haycocks 
belongs to life as distinguished from dead inorganic 
things — the cancerous sores of coal mines and railways 
on the green countryside, the eruption of workmen’s 
dwellings, rows of houses built of ugly blackened brick 
This opposition is lively even in his fint hook. The 
lEhile Peacact, which deals more with a landscape and 
4 4 
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an old farm than with the people who live there. And 
in Lady Chatterley's Loner, which is in a way Lawrence’s 
testament — or at any rate one of them— what is un- 
forgettable is the description of the little copse where 
the lovers meet. A spot of nature besieged on every side 
by mines and slag-heaps, surrounded by railway lines — 
the night around it glowing with reflections from the 
works. The faun, Mellors, is forced into the defensive. 
He tries to defend his own and Connie Chatterley’s lives 
against the mechanization of existence and against the 
cerebral activity of them botli, which he fears, holding it 
to be the origin of all that is mechanical and bloodless 
and grey in the world and in human souls. Against the 
intellectual, Lawnence sets up the Panic in men; this is 
the source which sustains life in fear and in joy. Law- 
rence, who wished to be Messiah, wished also to he Pan. 

He was egocentric like most sick people, but his ego 
was sufficiently elastic to absorb people he met and for- 
eign countries and new skies — and yet he always car- 
ried with him the England tliat had been his native soil. 
It was this England that he saw slipping down into the 
melting-pot of the World War — and even today there 
is no one who can say exactly how much of it was lost in 
the fiery ordeal and how much has survived, substan- 
tially the same tliough cast into new forms. Then he set 
out on journeys all over tlie world to find people and 
places which might represent the object of his dreams — 
the primitive, unworn, red-blooded. He found them no- 
where — he was not at home among tlic dusky natives of 
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Ceylon nor among Australian colonists, Polynesians, not 
danang Indians in Mexico The contact with loreign 
conditions seems in tuell always to hase troubled Law- 
rence — except when he was living in Italy, but then 
Italy has been for centuries the home oE the English 
mans longing and the land o£ his dreams It is signifi- 
cant m this connection that in Italy he wrote a number 
of his most beautiful poems to the dead mother svho had 
fostered his longing for travel and uho herself had never 
been able tosee the land of bet desite But with lus own 
hypersensitive nerves he was revolted by the reptilian 
lach of sympathy he thought he could discern m the 
impenetrable dark eyes of really primitive peoples — 
though tune alter time he tries to accept and admire 
them as he does in his tales from Mexico It is true that 
he ended by attributing to the Mexians a prophet and 
a revival of the local religion In The Plumed Serpent a 
landowner founds a new faith which is composed of Law- 
rence s notions of ancient Mexian paganism reinter- 
preted and improved acoutding to his own mystical 
ideas The hook has an unanny sympioraatic interest 
in that nloreshaSows the kind of religion making which 
set In shortly after his death — the attempts to revive 
local pagati beliefs as they were apt to he populariied 
in accordance with the taste of a mote or less cultured 
middle class for antiquarian romance and characterized 
by middle-class puntanical malenalistic idealism — 
But by degrees, as he digested his impressions of the 
passing glories of this world, reliving in his mind what 
4 6 
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his eyes had told him, he fashioned from these impres- 
sions his incredibly halludnatory art, which produces 
on the reader the effect of direct sensations of taste, vi- 
sion, and feeling. With the same power of suggestion he 
makes the reader share his perception either of the land- 
srape of his native district or of a single flower in a gar- 
den by the Mediterranean, a bathe in the Pacific on the 
coast of Australia, a morning in Mexico, or a steamer 
trip in midwinter from Sicily to Sardinia. If he fairly 
and squarely shocked a great part of the English pub- 
lic with his descriptions of erotic situations — and de- 
lighted another section of the same public tvith them — 
it was not because tliey were more “ sensuous " than his 
pictures of flowers or animals or his travel scenes. His 
art acts directly upon the senses, whether it reproduces 
physical caresses or a night in a haycock or the motions 
of the berth one occupies on board a steamer in heavy 
weather. But it was natural that his art should give of- 
fence and alarm to a public accustomed to finding some- 
thing literary or unlifelike and distant in the very tone 
of erotic descriptions, whether these were cynical or sen- 
timental in treatment, tragic or pleasant or frivolous. 

It was equally natural that Lawrence should feel him- 
self wronged and finally persecuted; he was treated as a 
writer of immoral books, and perhaps no other author 
in the whole world had taken sex so desperately seriously 
as he! Lawrence the puritan saw red when anyone per- 
mitted himself to trifle frivolously or obscenely with die 
instincts which cause people to perform so many gro- 
4 - 7 
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tesque antic In ag« and among peoples it Inch actually 
realiicd the freedom of speech that he believed ivould 
save humanity, Lamence would have felt extremely til 
at case In h« berserk attacks on cunent English taboo- 
ideas he did not ask how such ideas arise One ex 
planation of them is the leattion against the guffaws of 
a period of free speech — even dogs and little children 
cannot bear to be laughed at, grown up people hate it 
And someumes a taboo arises when people's imagination 
develops into compassion for the sullenngs of others 
Lawrence's mind swung ceaselessly bctw cen intense com 
passion tor others and attempts to rebel against this tor- 
raeming fellow feeling Thisisomnected with a quality 
which IS both the strength and the weakness of Lawrence 
as a novelist Few of the figures in his books have 
achieved ihe nght to exut and act according to their 
oivn natures— more often than not Lawrence forces 
them to be and to act as he wishes In dealing with his 
own creations he was like a mother — his own mother 
— who wuhes to direct her offspring in cserything His 
knowledge of humanity is boundless His knowledge of 
uthespetstmsvba'nLy LL Lawrence is a great deal less 
But so many sided was lawTence and so intensely did 
he live his life that he becomes a representative figure 
— the man of mystery who symbolizes his civilization at 
the moment when it has reached a crisis It is among 
other things a crisis of population and an economic 
crisis In the language of mythology it means that the 
Phallus has lost its old significance as a religious symbol 
4 i 
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Since the days of Malthus the Europeans in any case had 
lost the ancient happy belief that fertility was uncondi- 
tionally a good thing. Wlien primitive races from time 
to time suspended the moral precepts of everyday life 
and celebrated orgies in order to make rain or assure 
a good harvest and a plentiful supply of game and do- 
mestic animals, it was because they confidently regarded 
their oira life as a part of nature’s economy. Crop fail- 
ures and periods of famine were certainly not unknown 
to them, hut it never occurred to them that some day 
mankind might be faced by the problem of the popula- 
tion exceeding its food supply to a possibly dangerous 
extent. The passionate attempts to emancipate sexual- 
ity from the service of propagation and to find its highest 
values under other aspects are first heard of precisely 
during the lifetime of Malthus. Not that they were in- 
fluenced by his writing; this tvas rather the attempt of 
an intellectual to investigate the spectre that lurked be- 
hind tile tendency of the poets. The romantics glorified 
love as tile source of the loving souls’ rapture — true 
love is tliat which makes the soul great and strong, causes 
the mind to soar, tlie heart to swell witli noble feelings, 
gives wings to the imagination. This was the program — 
in reality most people probably contented themselves 
with pretending they were beautiful souls and loved in 
tile correct romantic fashion. Poetry again reflected this 
sham romanticism — it came to concern itself with imi- 
tated emotions, sentimentality, ’Tlien the reaction set 
in — people were no longer willing to be told that they 
4 9 
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must please dress up and act a lonn charade bctorc they 
could permit themsch es sexual giaiification Tliey seert 
now to begin taVing their sex naturally — This reaction 
tvas no more disposed than the romantics had been to 
acknowledge that Nature." so hr as sse humans can 
hate any knowledge oE the miller. lias tieter had any 
objett m driving indisiduals to the act of propagation 
except that they should propagate their species alter 
that the parent individuals can die, like the insects whose 
offspring do not require their care, or wear themselses 
out in bringing up their young, as among the higher 
animals The desperate dilemma of the nineieenth cen 
tury. which the twentiedi has inherited, is precisely that 
with which Laivience wrestles As he says in his pain 
fully beautilul, ithyphalhc Tirgm y oulJi 

Traveller, column of fire. 

It 13 vain 

The glow of thy full desire 
Becomes pain 

He himself never had a child From the letten he WTOtc 
to her whom he afterwards married it appeals as though 
lu the early days of their connection he had wished for 
a child by her She hcrsell had three by a former mar* 
riage a fact which hurt him both in his self-esteem as 
a man and in his, as it were, hlial attitude towards the 
woman with whom he was to live, he wished at tlie 
same time to dominate and to be dominated m their 
relations Soon, however, he grew so ill that it would 
5 o 
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have been unnatural if he had continued to wish for 
a child. And so he had to seek for another and more 
mystical meaning in the play of instincts. Indeed, it is 
very general for childless men to become pronouncedly 
erotic and given to erotic theorizing. 

In opposition to the naivet^ which looks forward to 
a new age simply because it is new, he tras a voice crying 
in tire wilderness. Wien simple souls call themselves the 
children of steel and concrete it is time to remind them 
of tire yawning gulf fixed between life, which can beget 
life — whetlier by splitting up or pollination or copu- 
lation— and the whole inoiganic world, ivhicli cannot 
reproduce itself. Steel and concrete are useful enough 
in their way. Nor, we maybe sure, could Lawrence seri- 
ously imagine that modem technics could be got rid of. 
But if men appoint lifelessness and sterility as their 
adoptive parents, there is a danger that tedinics, instead 
of serving life, will destroy it. The widespread fear of 
the results of tlie medianization of existence— a slow 
death from loss of heat — finds voice witli Lawrence in 
poems and descriptions which burst like spouting blood 
from a severed artery, in intensely animated pictures of 
struggling life. And someliracs in reflections so obscure 
that they seem to express a dread the depth of which no 
one, not even Lawrence, dares to plumb. What can each 
individual human being make of himself, of liis oira 
life? — this is what will decide w'hat die new age is to 
be like. Collectivism cannot in itself be the remedy for 
any distress, if the separate individuals are ciphers — 
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for nought plus nought will never equal anything hut 
nought, hoiteter many million ciphers we may add 
Lawrence s perpetual harpingon the sexual act, uliicli 
to his sensitive soul meant communion, holy mammon; , 
the blood-contact between man and woman —between 
the two men, Euphmtes and Tigris, which cncirdc 
Paradise, he says somewhere in his speculations upon 
the lutute destiny of the human race— was quite nat 
urally misunderstood by the great mass of his fellow 
countrymen, it had not )ct occurred to them that their 
world might be threatened mth freezing to death It is 
another matter that the poet Lawrence continiiall; put 
the words of the prophet Lawrence to shame The new 
phallus-cult he sought to lound no more bongs peace 
and warmth in reality than it does to the eternally rest- 
less persons ot his novels 

But the idea that the human blood is such a mystical 
source ot power and warmth, the saving fluid, occurs 
naiurally to men who are lighting against the fear of an 
iceageandofanythinglhatdepiesscsMiality ‘ Forthe 
blood 15 the substance of the soul, and of the deepest con- 
sciousness It is by blood that we are and it is by the 
heart and the liver that we live and move and have our 
being In the blood, knowing and being or feeling, arc 
one and undiv ided no serpent and no apple has aused 
a split This is not a quotation from some modem Ger- 
man racial theologian, it was written by Lawrence in his 
A Propos of Lady Chatterley's Lotier — Much of what 
IS happening in Europe today and yet more that will 
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doubtless happen in the future are the brutal reaction 
of mass humanity to the problems U'hich the exceptional 
man, the genius D. H, Lamcnce, perceived and faced 
and fought against in his own way: in his writings, a 
great part of rvhich in any case will pass into the heri- 
tage which our age will hand on to future generations. 
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Hendrik i Bakken (Henry o] 
the Hill) was, so far as 1 know, 
Marie Bregcndahl’s first book. 
She ailed it “ a picture." Per- 
haps the expression " pictures of 
country life ” was already some- 
^ what discredited at tliat time. 
For we were getting ratlier too 
many descriptive works of a certain kind — the museum 
type, one might all it. Sometimes they gave us in- 
formation, valuable from a folklore point of view, of 
the customs, beliefs, and superstitions of past times; they 
contained elaborate descriptions of ancient styles of 
building and conscientiously catalogued the furniture 
of the old houses. But unfortunately these were in- 
habited by figures that had just as much life in them as 
the wax dolls one sees in folk-museums, designed to show 
how the old dresses were worn. 

And the tale of Hendrik i Bakken and his wife is also 
handicapped by descriptions of the daily routine on an 
old Jutland farm in the ’go’s and ’yo’s of last century. 
But already in tliis her first book we can trace Fru 
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Bregendahl s power o! liluminating her scene as it were 
by irradiation from the life of the human beings who 
occupy It With her the furniture and implements of 
the farms partake of the vital warmth of the people who 
wear them out Hendrik s iinn bears the stamp of Hen- 
drik, the uhole crowdof servants lives in uneasy reaction 
against the master, feeling the tension betu een him and 
his wife They know that there is not much harm in 
Hendrik s unbearable manner, hut it is just as unbear- 
able for all that, they not only know that Mariane wishes 
her sets ants to be happy and comfortable — they guess 
that at heart she is still young AVhen she allow s them to 
have a dance and stands food and drink one evening 
when Hendrik has gone to the country town, their grati- 
tude takes on a peculiarly sympathetic tone since they 
know that she, poor woman, would like so much to share 


in the fun But then, she is the wile of Hendrik She 
has been married to a fortune, old and inherited, on 
which Hendrik s good or had management has not been 
able to make much impression one way or the other, 
as yet at any rate And in spue ol all, the man is not 
» bad as he might be at all events he has never said an 
angry ''ord to his wife, «, she ought to be pretty well 
’ " Thats so, Maiiane admits, and she 

knows somednngelse which the cthe„ can't see -that 
at bottom Hendnk i, better more upright, and more 
pu ous than most farmers in the parish And yet 

of^ntro 
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ant — Marie Bregendahl knows the kind, thoroughly 
and realistically, and her sympatliy with these stiff, re- 
served natures takes the form of compassion, for those 
w'ho are like that, and for tliose who have to live with 
them. And at times she smiles at them, very quietly. 

Hendrik i Eakken is reserved, silent, and aoss, partly 
because he is so frightfully ugly and knows it. So he 
tltrows up a rampart around himself, of irritating habits 
and unpleasant manners and an intolerably cantanker- 
ous bearing. He does stupid things out of pure cussed- 
ness; in the same spirit he behaves curiously, even scan- 
dalously, above all after losing his wife. People are not 
to see that he mourns her. For be has so many things 
to mourn for, more bitter and grievous than the loss of 
Mariane. He pads about his fields at night and in the 
mist, and with him goes one of his little boys, the one 
who has inherited his father’s unhappy nature. " Ah, 
younmother, Ole, she could be merry too. — And she’d 
have liked to be fond of me. Ay, she’d have liked to be 
that! But she couldn't! " he said in a half-stifled voice. 

It was eight years before Marie Bregendahl published 
another book, but then it was a masterpiece, En 
Dodsnat ’ is overpoivering, thrilling; a swarm of people 
tlirongs its pages, and every single figure is intensely 
alive. Technically the little book is an almost fauldess 
work of art, so surely has Fru Bregendahl mastered her 
subject, so unsentimentally does she arrive at tire highest 

1 A Ni^hl of Dooth, Engluh translation by Margery Blanchard (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf; 1931). 
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pitlioj The naiTjtue coveii a space ot alwiit twcUc 
hours A farmers uife, Anne Gram of Broholm, ts 
about to hue tier rimtli child She siu m the afternoon 
aitting sandiHches for her lunesiers, on this day she 
IS not equal to standing oser the work in the larder as 
usual The children come sn and this change seeing 
their mother cutting bread and butter in the dining- 


room, IS enough to make them jubilant The ivarm 
summer afternoon, with her whole flock swarming about 
Anne tor the last time, acquires a sltange ndiancc, like 
a sunset under the edge of storm-clouds —Soon after, 
the cliildrcn arc told to go off to ilieir gnndmother's 
and stay there till sent for Tlien the grown ups forget 
the children entirely, as tliey realiie that the confine 
ment will be a hard one and that Anne Gram s life is 


at stake Left alone, the children hate to find out for 
themselves what ii happeningat home The bigger girls, 
of eleven or twelve have been through the same thing 
several times they know enough to be frightened and 
anxious The smaller ones guess someUiing; the small- 
est of all simply have a grand mucin their grandmother s 
empty rMm,. happily ,g„on,nt of the misfortune threat 

itthegrandmother And die lour gtrl, thetwoeldest 
m Broholm and their cousms Vaildbjcrg. to- 

^th«go,f,rough.hc,„tmo.lof emotions of thismght 

ghtmmded forgetfulness, since it ,s humanly unpos 
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have to steal a little relaxation now and again. All that 
the gjown-ups are going tlirough is shared by the chil- 
dren, only more intensely — the helplessness, the hopes 
on the arrival of the doctor, the pent-up talkativeness 
which collapses in hopeless resignation, after the old 
doctor has given up. In the grey dawn a score of people, 
grown-ups and cliildren, steal out of the bedroom where 
Anne Gram lies white and drained of blood. A motlier 
is dead, the pillar that sustained a whole microcosm has 
been shattered, a little community has suffered irrepara- 
ble loss. Never has womanly power and a svoman's might 
been described as in tliis book. And the chilling deso- 
lation this gentle, artless woman leaves behind in her 
kingdom makes one shudder. 

Marie Bregcndahl is an unrivalled child-psychologist. 
Above all in our day, when one constantly meets with 
stories of children, often good in their way, but dressed 
up as it were, as though tlie author consciously or un- 
consciously had adapted his memories or his knowledge 
of children in agreement witli a model or a recipe, Marie 
Bregendahl's child figures strike one as astonishingly 
real and alive. She certainly does not draw from the 
model; her studies are done in the open air and from 
the life. Under tlie title Med mbne Sind (Willi Open 
Mind) she has collected a group of stories about the two 
little girls from the Vatldbjerg farm, Elsbeth and Grethe. 
With open mind — impressions shower down upon them 
day in, day out, throughout their childhood, scenes and 
sensations: games and fanciful conceits that spring from 
6 I 
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threits they try to force a confession out of the boy, and 
finally he is turned auay fiom the farm The two little 
sisters stand and watch thcit friend being illtiealcd and 
abused - and not a word do they say And tlien it was 
they who had taken the or rather they hadnt 
taken them at all, they merely emptied them out in the 
hay and took the basket to use in their play room dSTiat 
keeps them from speaking is such a lot of things, they 
an t ically make head or tat! of it themsclses — all the 
ugly words about thieving and rascality frighten them, 
the funoui laimer and Im wife are strangen, they have 
a vague feeling that nobody would understand if they 
tried to explain what they were about, they ate at the 
same tunc afraid and bashful and uncertain dVhen 
things have aimed down after the storm, Elsbeth goes 
and buttes the eggs m a patch of mud To her the mem 
oty of their friend who suffered wuong and of their own 
cowardice becomes a mental sore — it galls and sears her 
even when she is an old wornan kVlicn she reminds 
Grethe of ihe incident u appats that her sister has only 
a Very fium recollection ot it ah yes. there was some- 
thing about some eggs, wasn I there, that the woman at 
hide had lost! 

They are so terribly rate those moments m lite when 
all one s thoughts and fcdinp ate wholly free to centre 
on the same thing,’ says Wise Srae. the old maid at 
Btoholniwho is given to talking like a book Thcrealisi 
Mane Ercgendahl is cerum that this is as it should be 
By Anne Gram’s doth. bed stand her two eldest daugh- 
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ters — Helga, the headstrong girl who has shown herself 
curiously unfeeling during all the harrowing ups and 
doTOis of the night, does not shed a tear even now, but 
she is pale as a corpse. The more easily moved Lise is 
dissolved in tears. But then the old doctor, who has 
seated himself on the night-stool by the bed, makes a 
sudden movement, and the pot inside the antiquated 
commode begins to roll about, making a sound just like 
a game of skittles, and Lise cannot help smiling through 
her tears. It appears too that in later life the stubborn 
Helga succumbs to the blows of misfortune, breaking 
like hard but brittle cast iron. Lise shows far more en- 
durance, because her mind can find room for a variety 
of feelings at the same time, her thoughts can range 
about and take a respite among dieertul everyday things, 
even in the darkest hours. No — God help those tvho 
are like Hendrik i Bakken and his little son Ole; " When 
I think, it’s only the one thing I think about.” 

Marie Bregendahl is of peasant birth, knows life as it 
shaped itself in farm and cottage— she certainly feels 
no temptation to romanticize the grim and silent men 
and women, the hard and aabbed natures. The softer 
kind who can bend beneath misfortunes and sorrows 
as living plants rooted in deep soil bend under the storm 
but straighten themselves again, glistening when sun- 
shine returns — these are her fevourites. She admires 
the way tliey get over their difficulties, and in the old, 
narrowly confined peasant community it is tliese brighter 
and gentler people who are able to help their neighbour 
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in a bad bouf and spirKud some of their cheerfulness 
in good limes None of Fm BregendaW s tvetoincs has 
been offered to the reader s admiration and amnsement 
nith so much wit and tenderness as Honne vd Uofm 
(Hanne of the Knoll), the little old peasant woman whom 
life has tried so sorel) without in the smallest degree 
lessening her love of life and her bencsotent interest in 
her neighbour 

Hanne has a granddaughter who is also ailed Hanne 
and is married to a attic bu)ei in Hamhuig The mar- 
nige turns out worse than badly And one day Hanne 
runs aw ay from Hamburg home to her old grandmotlier 
to die Not that she means this quite literally But she 
is so morlilly weary of living And Hanne thinU that 
nowhere will she have such a sense of moitalii), of the 
evanescence of all things, of thecolTm ltd being slammed 
down sooner or later on all that lives, as with the old 
woman For Hanne of the Knoll is now nearly eighty, 
she may vrell be ready to follow all those she has seen 
die before her 

Hanne lost her first husband when she was thirty, she 
wfas left a widow with six luric thildren To be sure, 
her husband was much older than Hanne, liveand- 
twenty years older, to be prease, he was rather queer 
in many ways, and of a gloomy nature But srhat of that’ 
—It was he who left her the 6ne farm that iras now 
hers, she learned so much of him, oh yes, she was fond 
enough of her first husband she mtjuraed him and 
missed him But when she had been a widow three or 
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four years, Thomas came along. He was so handsome, 
and he was the same age as herself, and so it was a pair of 
them. And she came to understand what it meant to 
have a real sweetheart — positively a youthful sweet- 
heart. But unhappily Thomas had a weak chest. After 
a few years of happy married life Hanne had to say good- 
bye to him too. But lastly Thorvald came — the most 
remarkable happening in Hanne's life. The daughters 
of her first marriage were already grown up; they didn’t 
quite like Hanne’s wanting to marry Thorvald. If their 
mother had even looked about for a suitable match, 
some middle-aged widower or other— since she had 
taken it into her head to change her state again. But 
Thorvald — Thorvald was a sort of bookish person, a 
surveyor, only twenty-nine. This was tlie great spring- 
time of Hanne’s life — the old woman subsided into 
smiles and dreams whenever she spoke of her third hus- 
band. But she was not allowed to keep him either— 
the romance lasted a bare nine months. And tile cliild 
Thorvald left her witli, the love-child, well, that boy 
never came to much; he was as kind as could be and so 
good, but somehow he couldn't make anything go. And 
there was her daughter, Anne of Broholm, who died and 
left all tliose little children — ay, death and sorrow had 
visited old Hanne and made havoc among her nearest 
and dearest, But as for being her intimates — no, she 
had never let them be tliat Often as tliey had invaded 
tite farm on the knoll, they had never been allowed to 
stay there for good. 
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And the jounger, lifeheary Hanne walks in and is 
dasped m the anw ot a smiling and weeping grand 
mother— a grandmother whose exuberant and afiec 
tnmate interest encircles her visitor and overHosss la 
little outbursts of enthusiasm over the fine coat front 
Hamburg and her granddaughter s veil and parasol— 
bless me is that what they wear now out in the great 
World? Hanne s mind is able to embrace a whole multi 
liide ot cheerful httle things at the same time, like a 
flowery frame surrounding life's great joys and sonows 
Hanne from Hamburg discovers that weariness of life 
and gloomy thoughu die a natural death m her grand 
roo wscompany Slic is standing ititht privy one day 
-a little room which old Hanne has arranged with all 
imaginable rustic comfort and charm, outside the win 
on e old woman n jokmg with some children who 
tae been enticed into the yard by the smell of the 
“ " The younger Hanne wistfully 

smorf" ^ V ' ’O^wne has 
of soItiL^ * sill, as a decoration for this place 
thatsh And she discos ers 

to.henalive,a„d,ha,hfeisgood,at^ 

l-w three husfe J Chirb”' ''7 '''' 

■I'feent churchya^ Uree „1 " 7’ 

P'ltits arc selcclj * Pettiest pot 

the pot, scrubbed, and the plants 
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tidied up. And as the drive is going to take tlie whole 
day, why not invite as many of tlie girls of the neighbour- 
hood as the carriage can hold — and as it is to be an ex- 
cursion, then why not hire the innkeeper’s big chara- 
banc and take some more? The innkeeper’s wife at 
Lilholm, where Thomas is buried, makes a lovely fric- 
assee of mutton, so that’s the place for dinner, and at 
Pjordby, where Thorvald lies, you can get good coffee. 
Cakes and raspberry liqueur must be brought from home 
in a basket. And the guests, who have tactfully pre- 
sented themselves in a kind of half-mourning for the 
occasion, are ordered to change into bright and cheerful 
summer frocks — and Hanne from Hamburg must take 
botli her red veil and her red parasol. Gay and radiant 
with flowers and pretty girls, tlie charabanc bowls along 
in the sunshine with old Hanne on her summer sisit to 
the dead. 

Marie Bregendahl’s humour, when she is at her best, 
is very charming. She has full command of the old rustic 
art of story-telling which can tell a tale in such a quietly 
innocent way that the hearer can never be sure whether 
tlie story-teller himself sees the fun of it — till the point 
shoots out, bright and laughing. Then there is no more 
— or perhaps as an anticlimax a few little neutral sen- 
tences which seem to lock up the joke in a drawer, to 
be kept till one needs somethingamusing to think about. 

" Opsvinget " (" The Stroke of Luck ”) , in Fru Bregen- 
dahl’s last book of short stories, Mollen (The Mill), is a 
very charming example of this side of her talent. 
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Undet the title SodahtoHel (The People of Sodol) 
she has recently colleoed in two volumes a numhet at 
her stones oE life m the htilt district of North Jutland 
which IS the scene of most of her writings She does not 
disguise the fact that her affection and her interest ate 
chiefly concerned with the old Sodal people and with 
the life of the district at the time when every farm was 
vliU aw independent mictoeosm and the viUa^e a cir- 
cumsaihed cominumty — that is, the nine when agri- 
culture had not yet been tndustrialized and the fattners 
had not been urbanized 

Tlie Same people pus in and out of each other’s stones 
— Christense, the widow at the mill, with her eleven 
tall sons and one daughter, the aook backed Jorgen 
Damgaard, doleful and sagaaous, Hanne of the Knoll 
and the swarm of her descendants and relatives, Peter 
Golddigger, who plinu trees on the moorland— and 
then all the young ones, sons and daughters at the farms, 
servants and hangers-on In the periphery of the Sodal 
people s life move ihe persons of quality, the squire of 
Holmegaard and his daughter. Dr Lund of Fjordby, the 
Dean, amiable and authoiitativcand highly respected by 
his congregation, whom he leads with great skill on a 
middle course between olhcial Christianity and conserva 
tive peasant paganism The Church plays a certain part 
in the life of the Sodal people, as a centre for the more 
solemn ernotions, as the place where life s fateful mo 
ments-a child s incorporation m the family, the chil 
dren s admission to the grown up world, tnamage, and 
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death — receive consecration; besides which it is at 
churdi that the people of the widely scattered farms and 
lonely oofts meet one another, hear and discuss news. 
But religion plays no very important part, beyond that 
of all religions in a peasant community, where people 
feel their dependence on powers they cannot trust to 
incline according to their wishes. To the children Chris- 
tian doctrine is mainly a source of brooding over in- 
soluble riddles and of anxiety. During their hard-work- 
ing years of maturity tlie thought of such tilings slips into 
the background. Only when folks are so old that their 
toothless gums find it hard to cliew and their weary 
bodies fail under the stress of daily work does tlie long- 
ing or hope of a good rest " in God’s bright mansions " 
awake within them. 

Marie Bregendahl's Sodal stories do not paint the old 
peasant life in any rosy colours exactly. Her people tor- 
ment and cheat one another, misjudge and ridicule and 
misunderstand their neighbours; gossip is rife and ven- 
omous, But in looking back it is rightly tlie good people, 
tliose who made life easier for the others, tliose who un- 
derstood and could afford to make friends and keep 
them, who are the great and dominating figures in the 
landscape. And words of wisdom and sound sense seem 
doubly strong when they rise above an ocean of chatter 
and nonsense and trivial talk. We see Marie Bregen- 
dalil’s Sodal as it first appeared to the eyes of die child — 
as Elsbeth and Gretlie saw it when they went to visit 
dieir grandmother in the little house under the shade 
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oi Iht Eiotolm gsrto From the top ot the htll they 
hate to aoss, the country lies before them hke an open 
book of fairy Ules, full of strange pictures For instance, 
there IS a long white house on another hill— wth a 
big clump of tree at one enii and a little outhouse for 
a head, the girh think the farm looks like a baby in 
sa iddling-flothes The smithy becomes a troll mth flam- 
ing mouth, a home at the foot of an ancient barrow they 
call Blithe the dikc-ivonian under her big umbrella 
There « no end to all the wonders the children get out 
of this view There tomes a day when their fairy book. 
IS shut up with a bang— they witness the hotrors of a 
burning farm and after that neither the countryside nor 
life Itself can show its old face again to the two children 
But in the changing lights of weather and seasons the 
familiar landsapc vanes its expression like a living face, 
and the Well know n landmarks seem to be in continual 
motion, altenng their appearance in harmony with the 
moods of the people who confront their good or evil 
fonune with this scene before their eyes 

It II obvious that Mane Btegendabl possessed peculiar 
quahJcations for wnUng the history of the Danish peas 
ant community dunng the last tw o generations bhe has 
done so in the font volume novel about Holger Hfluge 
Og hm Huilru (Holget Hauge and His Wife) IE the 
book has become the raonuraenta! work it is, looming 
so ptoudly m recent Danish literature, it « due to Fru 
Btegendabl sdesaiption of this couple, the peasant born 
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Lieutenant Hauge who returns to the land and becomes 
an agriculturist, and Kirstine Vendelbo, granddaughter 
of the socager who had to cripple himself riding the tim- 
ber mare; Kirstine with the powerful instinct of better- 
ing herself, not by climbing out of the peasant class, but 
within it, as a peasant woman who has her class at heart. 
She herself has no idea of being a pioneer in the advance 
of her class towards economic independence and politi- 
cal power. She claims no knowledge beyond that of do- 
mestic affairs. True, she is a skilled dairywoman, but 
that is merely because she was left a widow on the death 
of her drunken first husband, alone with two little chil- 
dren to support. But when Holger Hauge marries her 
she becomes the driving force behind his numerous 
undertakings, the soil which enables the young officer 
from the town to take root on his own farm. She has the 
common sense, the tact, which the newcomers need to 
gain acceptance in the neighbourhood, the solidarity 
with all that is best in the old peasant culture. Hauge 
has energy, initiative; his restless mind is receptive of 
modem ideas, inquisitive, and hungry to experiment 
and discover chances of fresh enterprises. But without 
Kirstine he is nevertheless doomed to failure. He is 
like the mill; Kirstine is the one who fills it with corn; 
when she dies he runs empty. Realizing this, in the first 
fiays of their acquaintance she parries his amorous ad- 
vances, suppresses her own longing to give herself to 
the man — instinctively she knows that only in marriage 
can she continue to be to him what Holger Hauge will 
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never cease to need— a strong and faithful embrace m 
which night after night he can find release from the ten- 
sion and feverish unrest of body and mind, so that he 
may wake up rested and reltcshed, a helpmate who day 
after day saves her querulous husband vvotk and annoy 


ance, smooths out dilficulties, encourages him, gives good 
advice without caring whether it is leceiv ed ungraciously 
so long as It is followed — as it usually is 
SuperliaaHy viewed, their married life is not patucu 
larly harmonious or happy He is egocentric, an essen 
ually contentious nature, reacting violently to thwarting 
emotions, but taking prosperity and favourable ev'cnti 
as merely his natural tight He is neither very chival- 
rous nor kind to lus svife By no means bad to hu step- 
children, but thoughtlessly egoistic in his relations svith 
them they ate Kirsimes alone, it is her business to 


do what is necessity tor them And he does not get on 
too well with his neighboun — it makes him arrogant 
and challenging when he meets with opposition to his 
plans excellent in therraelves, tor co-operation in the 
exploitation of ihtit new opportumiies, on the part of 
conservative old farmers and crafty ones who would 
rather forgo increased profiu than see Hiuee make more 
money loo Kintine 5 life is neither easy nor amusing — 
but It IS profoundly satisfying For she knows all the 
me, and Range knows now and then, that, after all, 
felt life U a nch one because they share ,t Occasion 

% some night or some day, they are both aware of 

“mmg upon a treasure which is theirs m common, a 
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priceless thing, whicli ordinarily lies concealed beneath 
worries great and small and tiresome routine, comes 
to light and gives them a spell of radiance and warmth. 

The long novel which tells of the life of this couple 
during a period full of events and clianges in the in- 
tellectual life of Denmark and in the structure of Danish 
society naturally contains mucli which is not quite so 
interesting to foreigners as to Danes. And around the 
persons of Holger and Kirstine there circulates a swarm 
of people, the whole rustic community of farmers, la- 
bourers, and gentry. Fru Bregendalil has not succeeded 
in making all tliese figures equally alive and convincing; 
but the drau'ing of the two chief characters is a signal 
triumph tor her art. 

Kirstine remembered her own grandfather, who be- 
longed to the days before the peasants’ emancipation, 
and she herself lived through a quarter-century’s devel- 
opment of tlie Danish peasant class: the victory of the 
co-operative movement, the “ change of system ” in Dan- 
ish politics, the government of tlie Left, the farmer and 
tlie parish clerk in ministerial posts. And she saw the 
farm workers, the day labourers, organize tliemselves in 
order to protect their interests — below tlie emancipated 
peasant class new strata had formed among the oppressed 
and powerless who wished to rise. — Doubtless it will 
always be so— such strata will always tend to form be- 
low any social class which has reached tlie surface and 
has a chance of giving its inherent qualities more or less 
free play. 
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At the age ot fifty Kmtine Hauge is svora out, her 
health is brohen by in abdominal complaint and during 
the long months m hospital her mind is tortured by 
anMety Holget and she were the same age when they 
came together, now she is old, an invalid, and he is 
still a man m his prime, handsome, full of vitality, and 
attractive to women She is a prey to crises ot jealousy, 
weariness of life, intense bitterness but a whole life's 
self-discipline does not fad her while devoured within 
by pain and impatience, she is the helpful, sympathetic, 
kind, and constant friend of her fellow sufferers in the 
hospital And then she is allowed to come home — and 
in her last hours she sees her life as it svas an abundant, 
fruitful life in giving and receiving affection She ts 
what her husband has made her, and he is transformed 


by her, and around them » the farm which together 
they have wrested from neglected fields and wastes of 
heather, their children, their garden, their animals 

When she has looked upon all this for the last time, she 
dies 

So Holger Hauge has to carry on he is still full ot 
energy and initiame, but now it is all bustle and restless- 
ness the mill works on, empty ol corn He an t have 
done with the female ,ex etUier, for a long .,me let- 

fffa "'"‘h T “ '"■""'■aung and ridiculous 

L r od a 1^?°' 

M ‘ has 

when the c “7'‘'"®''“""8"«‘"g"'hitTOlost 

"hen the course of events led toman's and womans 
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The spectacle of the wife of an 
English burgess writing her mem- 
oirs must have been a rare one in 
the fifteentli centur)’. Of course 
it is a fact that throughout the 
hfiddle Ages a vast number of 
women wrote books, with their 
own hand or with the aid of a 
secretaq’. The only strange thing is the extent to which 
people have forgotten, since tire Reformation and out- 
side the Catholic tradition of culture, that in the whole 
of Catholic western Europe no one ever thought it more 
umvomanly " to rvrite books tlian to bake bread. On 
the contrary, it was nowhere considered unseemly for 
women to follow learned occupations and busy them- 
selves with pen and ink. whereas in many parts, in Vorarl- 
herg and Switzerland for instance, it was inadmissible 
for women to milk corvs or tend cattle. These things 
were— and are still to some extent — men's work in 
those countries. Moreover, in the opinion of some an- 
thropologists, such was the case in all primitive pastoral 
cultures. 
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Most mediscval women's books, howev er, come under 
the head o£ religious literature Many of them base be 
come Catholic classics and ate read to this day, not only 
by the learned Extracts from the w riiings of Gertrudis 
and Mechtildis are still current as books of edification, 
and within the Dommian Order the inlluence of Cath 
erinc of Siena is still exceedingly great But there have 
always been exceptions Roswitha of Candersheim, a 


Srxon nun svho lued in the ninth century, wrote his 
torical epics and Latin dramas In the twelfth century 
St Hildegard of Bingen wote her views on the natural 
philosophy of her time and other philosophical treatises 
Mane de France, who lived m England about the tune of 
Snorre Siurlason romposed fashionable tales in verse 
We may well call Marie a moralizing author, but it was 
not Christian morals that she was concerned with —she 
preached the claims of lose to the pretty young wives 
of tiresome husbands and the virtue of discretion to 
their lovers Her Lais were translated into the Norse 


tongue in the lime ot Haakon Haakonsson, but whether 
they contributed to the corruption of morals m Old 
Noraaylannotofferanopmion 

But Margery Kempes book is something unique in 
the literature ol the Middle Ages Fragments of it have 
long been known, hut « was beliesed that the work 
.nttsen,.retyTheBook„,A,n,g, 

nd, was assumed diatitwasabookofreligiousmedita 

edtorraluT "''■o'' » what her Erst 

er And intact the fragments of Margery s 
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irriting that were printed by Wyntyn de Worde and 
afterwards reprinted many times — most recently by 
Professor Edtrard Gardner in The Cell of Self-Knowl- 
edge — pointed to Margery’s having been a contempla- 
tive mystic o! the English sdiool, whose greatest name is 
Lady Juliana of Norwich. They bear witness to her 
power of finding pregnant expression for intense re- 
ligious feeling; " Lord, because of Thy great pain, have 
mercy on my little pain.” “ fVhen she saw the crucifix, 
or if she saw a man with a wound, or a beast, which- 
ever it were, or it a man beat a child before her, or 
smote a horse or otlier beast witli a whip, if she saw 
it or heard it, she thought she saw Our Lord being beaten 
or W'ounded, just as she saw it in the man or the beast." 
" Our Lord said to her; In anything thou dost, dau^ter, 
thou mayest no better please God than by believing that 
He lovetli thee; for it it were possible tliat 1 might treep 
with thee, I would weep with tliee, daughter, for tlie 
compassion that I have of thee." These are some of the 
sayings of Margery tliat were known. 

Then it turned out that a manuscript of Margery 
Kempe’s book had been lying all the time unnoticed in 
the library of Pleasington Old Hall, Lancashire. The 
present owner, Lieutenant-Colonel Butler-Bowdon, had 
discovered the old book even in his boyhood and had 
wondered what might be in it. So in 1935 he took it to 
an e.xpert who identified tlie manuscript. An edition of 
the text furnished with the necessary learned apparatus 
will in due course be published by the Early English 
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Text Sotitiy Mcmv.Me Colonel Butler Bo'vdon has 
already issued his own translation — or transcription 
in roodem English How the iiianiisaipt came to he m 
Pleasmgtou Hall can only be a matter of conjecture 
It originally belonged to the Carthusian monastery of 
MountGrace.anditts not unlikely that when the monks 
were dnven out by the creatures ol Henry VHl they en 
trusted the contemporaty Butler of Pleasmgton with 
some of their hooks and s aluahlcs to he preserved m the 
hope of hettcr times The Butlers are one of the old 
English lamilics who hate clung to their Catholic faith 
through all pciseoitionsand advetsily 
The w orld of Englisli hooks, nch as it is, has thus been 
made iicher by a unique work, and the mystial an- 
chorite Margery Kempc reveals herself as anything but 
an anchorite, and a very original lady It « true that 
many mediwal womensbookj ocasionally gi'e us bio 
graphical facts ahout that author and contain sections 
which throw light on the stitimatc and private daily life 
of their time But, as has been said most of them arc 
purely religious wotks and the most irapoiant of them 
were svritrcn by authors who were also saints They 
w ri te to proclaim God's love of human souls and to point 
out the ways by which He leads souls to increasingly 
intutiate union wnh Him Naturally a Gerlrodis or a 
Birgitta or a hlechtddis has drawn on her own experi- 
ence in this matter But to them the mam point is not 
that these things took place in thtir soul — it ij that 
God 1 love expresses itself m the way they have known 
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IV'ith t!ic saint's absence of egoism tliey are entirely oc- 
cupied witli God’s n'orkings, and they are interested in 
their own soul because it is the Deity’s field of activity, 
where He acts as they know He w'ould gladly act in all 
souls, if only they would alloiv Him. 

But Margery Kempe was no saint — in any case she 
did not become one in those years of her life of w'hich 
the memoirs give us an account. She fought bravely 
against her sins and frailties, so far as she teas aware of 
tfiem herself. But if other people — her confessois, for 
instance — held a different opinion about anytliing in 
her conduct, Maigery was extremely unwilling to admit 
that she did not know better heneif. Her piety is ab- 
solutely sincere, she loves her Saviour ardently and in- 
tensely, and she really wishes to be allowed to suffer for 
Him — scorn and disgrace and unpopularity in the 
world, both because this was the lot of Christ and be- 
cause she thinks she has desen'ed it on account of her 
sins. But she tvould prefer to be persecuted and derided 
for uttering God’s word in and out of season, and be- 
cause tlie children of this svorld are offended by the gifts 
of grace she believes herself to have received — her vi- 
sions and the riolent and sensational forms assumed by 
her religious ecstasies. But when people’s displeasure 
is e.\pressed in lucir; commonplace gossip and flippant 
talk, she docs not like it at all. At the end of her book 
she tells us that during a stay in London she was recog- 
nized by some people who met her in die street — Mar- 
gery Kempe had by tliat time become a notorious and 
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controsetsial figure in Engbnd In passing they said 
loud enough tor her to hear ' Ah! thou false flesh, thou 
shah no good meat eat" Margery u furious and ee- 
plams in some detail whatsas referred to — a malicious 
fabncaUon nhich people had made up about her just 
after she had been com erted She si as supposed to hate 
been at table in the house of awell todo family, it was 
a last day and red liening ivas seis ed as ii ell as Iresh fish, 
there were some bmled piU which siere perfectly deli- 
cious Margery was said to base let the dish of hernng 
go past her " Ahl thou false flesh, thou ii oiildst now eat 
red herring but thou shall not base thy will WTiere- 
upon she helped herself to the pile This story must 
hate been at least twenty years old when Margery was 
reminded of it in london, but she refutes it as cner- 
geually as c\ er and attributes lu im ent ion to the Dc\ il 
himself 

But It 15 ptecisely this self absorption of Margery's 
that we may dianh for the cNtiaordmanly inumate and 
lisely desenpuons of people and circumstances to be 
found in her reminiscences The old Ese, restless and 
self assured and opuiionalcd, dies hard in her, and she 
reacts nolemly to eierythingihat betalh her She giscs 
us a sanety of information about life in Ly nn, and goes 
on to tell us about her experiences on her endless pil- 
gnmages, at lint all over England and then by land and 
sea acros the whole of Europe and as far as the Holy 

Und We even base a httlt glimpse of Norway On 
her l«t s oyage, when she accompanied her son's w idow , 
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who was tetuming to Danzig, their ship was forced to 
shelter at some place on the Noneegian coast— unfor- 
tunately she does not tell ns where. But the travellers 
irat ashore on Good Friday and stayed till Easter Mon'- 
day. We are told that “ after the custom of the country, 
the Cross was raised on Easter Day about noontime," so 
that Margery could have her devotion before it with 
weeping and sobbing as well as it she had been at home. 
On tlie Monday before they sailed, all on board received 
tlie body of tlie Lord, which must have been brought 
to tliem by the local Nonvegian priest. As medieval 
Church custom demanded that confession should im- 
mediately precede the reception of the Sacrament of tlie 
altar, we may suppose tliat the Nonvegian priests along 
the soutliern trade routes must have had some knowl- 
edge of the lingo of the Baltic seafarers. 

Margery was bom about 1375 at King's Lynn, Nor- 
folk. This town was at tliat time one of the most impor- 
tant markets in England, and Margery’s family belonged 
to the circle of the leading biugesses in tlie place. At 
the age of tiventyshe svas married to a young man, John 
Kempe, svho was regarded as a suitable match. There 
were fourteen diildren of the marriage, who play a sur- 
prisingly small part in her reminiscences. She only re- 
fers directly to one son. His raotlier wished that he 
should shun the sins and wickedness of the world and 
follow' Christ, but all she gained by it svas that her son 
shunned his mother and her godly e.'diortations. He 
went to sea and finally settled down at Danzig as a 
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trader There he fell )«, after a lavily wild bachelor 
life He himself and everyone else tliougbt it was lep- 
rosy So when he came home to Lynn he was repentant 
and begged his mother's lotgrveness and her interces- 
sions llargery prayed and did penance for her son. and 
he recovered and returned to Hanng and his trading 
He manied a German girl Her other children are only 
refened to m one passage, where she gives an account 
of her usual observance of prayer First she alivays 
prayed for the spintual welfare of all on earth, and then 
it was her custom specially to mention ‘ all my children, 
ghostly and bodily, that Thou male ihcit sms to me by 
true contrition, as it were mine own sms, and forgive 
them as I would that Thou forgive me ’ 

She was dangerously ill alter the birth of her first 
child and sent for her confessor There was a sm which 
she had never been able to bring herself to confess, and 
even now she found it hard to speal of it The pnest 
was somewhat severe with her, and exhausted as the 
young wile was. spiritually and physically this had the 
effect of disturbing her mind For eight months she was 
tormented with diabohca) visions and temptations to 
suicide, she raged and scoffed and was as spiteful to her 
husband as she could be But one ev enmg she had a vi- 
sion Jesus HimseU came and sat down on the edge of 
her bed He looted at hex so gently and tenderly that 
she began to ufce heart ThenHesaid Daughter, why 
hast thou foisaten Me, and 1 lorsoot never thee? ’’ 

Now she must have felt that she ought to be gtateful 
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to God and show it by serving Him. But she was proud 
and vain and took no serious step to reform herself. She 
dressed in a way that made her the talk of the whole 
town, and she could not bear other women having finer 
clothes or more precious jewels than herself. Her crav- 
ing for admiration was insatiable. When her husband 
mildly asked her to be a little less provocative in her 
bearing, she replied curtly and irritably tliat he ought 
never to have married her — her father had been mayor 
and tire biggest man in town, and she was going to act 
up to her birth. 

In order to be financially independent of her husband 
she started a brewery, and in a year or two Margery was 
one of the biggest brewers in the town. But tlien things 
went badly and she lost a lot of money over it. Again 
she tried her hand in industry— tliis time a horse-mill 
and a bakery. But this too turned out badly. The neigh- 
bours were delighted. But Margery began to tiiink that 
perhaps Our Lord w'ished to cure her of her love of gain. 
And one night, as she lay beside her husband, she heard 
" a sound of melody so siveet and delectable that she 
tliouglit she had been in Paradise.” And she lamented; 

" Alas, that ever I did sin! It is full merry in Heaven.” 

But neighbours and friends had a hearty laugh when 
the worldly Margery Kempe took to discoursing about 
God and heaven. And she, who till now had insisted on 
full sensual satisfaction in her conjugal life, was seized 
with an equally violent longing to be freed from her 
wifely duties. She besought her John that they might 
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lioth mak a vow of chastitj (According to Catholic 
doctnne, which mamtaim the indissolubility of mat- 
tiagc, It IS not penntssible lot one of the paitncis to maht 
this 1 ow unless the other is willing to do the same ) Tor 
the time being, John Kempewas altogether opposed to 
promising anything of the sort For all these years he 
had been a good, affectionate and very patient spouse, 
and It w as natun! enough that for the present he should 
adopt a sceptical aimude towards his imractahle wife's 
complete change oi front Tor non Margery ihonghl of 
nothing but penance and fasting, neglected her house 
hold lor daily and nighUy devotions, and dragged the 
unfortunate John with her to church lestnals and plates 
of pilgrimage 

John was soon to be proved tight in doubling Mat 
gery s tranifotmation Fonwo years she earned on bet 
evalted religious ptanices and shoiitd abhorrence lor 
cohabitation with her husband And then all at once 
she was seited with an equally evalted passion tor an- 
other man— one who had spoken to her a few times 
onmde the church and made her dishonourable pro- 
posals, perhaps only in tun, to see how tar Margery was 
in earnest in this new way ot attracting aueniion to her- 
self But Margery fell headlong in love with the man — 
and came to the conclnsion that God had cast her out, 
since He could let her be subjected to such a temptaiion 
She gave up lighting against it. went to the roan and 
offered herself It turned out that he didn t want to have 
anything to do with her 
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Margery went home, desperately humiliated and 
crushed. And when she thouglit upon her fall from 
grace she thought she must be driven mad with despair. 
For a long time her soul was tossed hitlrer and tliither 
between hopelessness and hope, remorse and rebellion, 
longing for true conversion and a life in God and temp- 
tations to fling herself into a wild life of sin, to go to 
ruin or take her own life. But one day as she knelt in 
church she had anotliet vision: Jesus appeared to her 
again and spoke to her of His love for her soul. And 
all He asked was that she should return it, In His love 
she would find forgiveness tor all her sinfulness. And 
if she would love Him in return, this love of hers would 
bring her so much persecution in this world that it 
would suffice for her penance. 

Now tliere begins a new phase of Margery Kempe's 
life. Prayer and contemplation take the form of " vi- 
sions " and long dialogues. With her “ inner compre- 
hension ” she hears Jesus speaking to her, and she speaks 
to Him. Sometimes He brings His mother with Him, or 
various saints. These experiences can hardly have been 
actual visions. But Margery had pronounced literary 
talent, as her book bears witness, packed as it is with aptly 
narrated scenes and sketches of people she had met. And 
she had absorbed the narrative of the Gospels as one 
absorbs a tlirilling novel. She identifies herself with 
every scene and follows the SaHour's life on earth as 
though she ivere a contemporary and belonged to His 
most intimate circle. She is with Maryat Betldehem and 
9 I 
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Nmjrth, helping ha m the nunery anti the houien od 
She accompanies hei and the apostles to Golgotha, and 
afttT the eniomhment she goes home 'vith them to the 
house ol John she pcnuades Mary to he donn while 
Margery goes into the hitcben and males htt a bow! o! 
sttoitg soup But Maty tetuses food, she will do nothing 
but mourn— until Peter hnods at the door, in such 
despair at his dental oC the Lord that he needs comola- 
turn etcii more than she hciself Then Mary rises from 
her bed and goes cut tohim ‘ Ahl Peter, dread thee not, 
for, though thou hast forsahen my sweet Son, He for 
soolt never thee ’ she comforts litin This is an echo of 
the same words that hfargety herself iliought she heard 
from the mouth of Jesus, nhen in her young days she 
had her first ” vision And when all is said and done, 
maway Margery isnghtofcoursemsayingthatall good 
thoughts which occur to one arc the icice of God speal- 
ing in out soul Her love of Christ i$ perfectly sincere, 
and many of the imaginary cowcisaiiDns she tamed on 
with Him are o[ great beauty and show deep religious 
insight But It is probable that this intern eattiig of piety 
and poencaf fancy was just what made Margery so naively 
unsuspicious of many of her ow n weaVnesscs — her pre- 
occupation with self, hec love of asserting herself, her 
unw illmgness to tale advice from others She net er suc- 
ceeded in ridding herself of these, although her whole 
conscious ego was turned towards God and she lived 
only to pray and da penanee and to preach Chtisl 1 1 ove 
and CJod’s glory 
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To some extent she may indeed have had aural hallu- 
cinations, as when she heard celestial music. She was a 
pronounced psychopatli — if by nothing else, tliis is 
proved by the vdoien t reralsions of her mind, going from 
one extreme to another. And after her final conversion 
her religious emotion is expressed in sobbing and weep- 
ing. She herself counted this as a gift of grace, and of 
course she could quote a number of theologjcal authori- 
ties tor regarding tears of repentance as a gift of grace. 
But by degrees her fits of weeping tooh the form of vio- 
lent attacks, whenever she approached tlie sacraments 
or thought intensely of Christ's life upon eartli. She be- 
gan to shriek trildly— she roared, as she says herself— 
and often collapsed in conralsions, causing the whole 
congregation to crowd about her. It is very natural that 
many priests could discover notliing edifying in such dis- 
turbances of divine sertdee and (irmly refused to believe 
tliat it was God who was responsible tor Mistress Kempe’s 
disorderly behaviour. And a great part of the congrega- 
tion thought the woman was only trying to make henelf 
interesting— she was shamming. Or perhaps she suf- 
fered from fallingsidaicss. 

These attacks of Margery's cannot, however, have 
been epileptic, for while they lasted she saw and heard 
everything that was said or went on around her, and she 
remembered it all clearly aftenrards. And even after 
suffering from tliem for over twenty years, neitlier her 
bodily nor her mental poirers trere in the slightest 
degree impaired. She lived her life of religious vaga- 
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bondage on constant, pilgrimages, which must have been 
extremely fatiguing to an old person, when w e consider 
what the roads and means of transport were like m her 
day And all the time she is as tecepme as eser to new 
impressions she assiniilaies sermons and religious writ- 
ings which are read aloud to her — abos e all, the books 
of the Bible hut also Walter Hilton’s Scah Pcrjectmis 
and the English Cartliusian mystics Margery had once 
visited lady juliina of Nonvich, whom she calls Dame 
Jelyan, and had stayed with her for set eral days, during 
which she accepted advice and guidance from the an- 
chorite, who roust at this time base been a very old 
woman Margery was also acquainted with the writings 
of St Budget (of Sweden) and allowed herself to be 
infiuenced by them She herself was unable to read, 
though she earned her prayer book But like so many 
women ot the Middle Ages she probably managed to 
read a book the contents of which she knew pretty well 
by heart, which was not the same thing as spelling her 
way liitough works previously unknmvn to her Her 
memoirs were dictated, at the age of something oser 
sixty All things considered, Margery Kempe Ssas a 
gifted lady, a decidedly artistic nature, deeply religious 
andnota htllehyslerical 

Ot course she carried her point and got John Kempe 
to release her from all the duties she oived him Her 
account of her final seltleracnt with her husband makes 
rather amusing reading It took place on the highroad, 
they ivereon pilgrimage to York, and she amed the leg 
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of beer, while John bad a loaf of bread in his bosom. 
John Kempe was very unwilling to let her go. but her 
prayers and fanaticism frightened him so that in the end 
he had to give in. He showed sufficient practical sense 
to insist that she should pay a sliare of tlieir common 
debts before releasing her and agreeing to her going her 
own way. Jerusalem was Margery's first goal. 

After quite a lot of adventures in England she got 
array and had a number of remarkable experiences on 
her way to and from the Holy Land. Margery’s talent 
as a narrator is at its very best in these descriptions of life 
on tlie main pilgrim routes and of all the curious types 
she met witli among the crowds that frequented them. 
We must suppose that they were all impelled by a more 
or less conscious longing for the religious experience, as 
W'ell as by the belief that treasures were laid up where 
neither moth nor rust could corrupt by going on a 
pilgrimage, which was ahvays a dangerous and somewhat 
adventurous undertaking. But we must not forget that 
the people of the Middle Ages knew no other form of 
holiday travel and " tourism ” than these pilgrimages. 
And Margery had ample opportunities of learning tliat 
by no means every pilgrim cared to be treated to evan- 
gelical tales and pious talk all tlie time while tlius jour- 
neying from one sanctuary to another. Time after time 
her companions grew thoroughly sick of her and begged 
her to leave them in peace and be merry and pleasant, at 
least during mealtimes. Or else they made a start from 
the inn during the night hours in order to get away from 
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her So Margery rvjs left behind and had to looh for a 
new set of travelling companions — and when it came 
vathe point these WQUldixt liavc her either There was 
the young English lady of noblcbirth who was travelling 
with a great retinue, at first she was delighted to have 
the company of the cefehrated visionary— but then she 
came affoss somebody who mticired Margery and her 
vagaries and so the lady bached out of all her promises 
and declined to be seen in the company of Mistress 
kempe And tliere was the hunchhached English beg 
gar, Richard, w hom Margery met in Venice and hired as 
her aiiendanl After a whtk he. too came to heat so 
many queer things about her that he would not show 
himself with her in tlie daytime Margery was robbed, 
had to beg her way — then she met people who believed 
m her mission, were edified by her talking, and gave her 
generous alms After which she gave away all she had 
received and met with fresh adventures lor it must not 
be thought that the eccentric old Englishwoman lacked 
adherents The Franciscans o! Jerusalem had made 
much of her and were anxious to hear about her revela 
ticns, they were quite willing to believe ii w as the Holy 
Spirit that moved her when she had convulsive fits of 
weeping and had to roar sihenever she came to a 
spot where Jesus had passed and suffered And in the 
cottages of humble folk by the roadside the old pilgrim 
woman was often received wnh touching Christian 
charitv 

She hid received permission to take the Sacrament of 
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the altar ever^' Sunday — a thing which was not so com- 
mon in the Middle Ages. But she knew no language but 
English, so it ivas often difficult tor her to confess. This 
teas then arranged for her by Our Lord through a few 
little miracles. In Rome He once summoned St. John 
tlie Evangelist so that she might confess to him. Margery 
said her Conftteor, and the apostle gave her absolution 
and preached a sermon to her — she heard everything he 
said just as plainly as with her bodily ears, she assures us. 
Another time she met in the Lateran Church a German 
priest who took charge of her, and although he did not 
knoiv a word of English till then, he learned in the course 
of a fortnight to understand Margery weii enough for 
her to confess to him; but when other English people 
spoke he did not undentand a word. So tlris too was ac- 
counted a great marvel by Margery. — In common with 
many other pious but self-centred people she was very 
ready to take any strange thing that happened to her as 
a direct miracle. 

It is evident that in the eyes of her contemporaries 
Margery was an irritatingly anomalous phenomenon. 
Had she been a nun, or had she withdrawn to the cell of 
an anchorite, she might have behaved as eccentrically as 
she pleased. But in fact she was the runaway wife of a 
burgess, who strayed all over the world and foretold 
coming events. She undoubtedly had the power of see- 
ing tlirough many of her fellow-creatures and was able 
to tell them of their secret sins and weaknesses. Many 
of tliem -— especially priests who had something to con- 
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ccal-tookitivell, confessed itotulnt she siidwas true, 

and begged for her intercession, that they might base 
strength to break ts ith their sin But others, again of the 
clergy, were e\trcinely angry — And then she would 
dress herself entirely m white, and keep vinnattirally 
strict fasts — until she was told by the soice of Jesus 
within her that this would do tor the present and she 
might eat and drmk like other people for a time and take 
meat and beer on all hut fast-days And she was always 
on the most, and whereset she ante she set folks talking 
about her 

Time aftet time she was brought before the ccelcsias- 
ucal courts m F ngland by kind neighboim and the like 
They declared thil the woman was a dangerous heretic, 
the worst Lollard in the whole country, and said they 
would be delighted to fetch wood to bum her Margery 
was then exatnmed as to her larlh and her doings by a 
whole senes of prelates Now we have all heard so ranch 
about the victims of the Inquisition that we ate apt to 
overlook the fact that the actismes of the Inquisition 
consisted very largely in exonerating the virtims of their 
neighbours suspicions and vindictiveness and releasing 
them with a writteti declarattorv that iliey were 10 he 
spared further accusations U appears from Margery s 
account of all these examinations that she always met 
With fait play and honest treatment, even if several of 
her judges did not disguise their opinion that she was a 
nuisance and personally an unbeanhle female But they 
admit that her preaching is entirely orthodox and that 
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her piety is certainly sincere and free from hypocrisy. 
Others feel edified by her words and ask her advice in 
matters of conscience. Abbots and bishops invite her to 
dine at tlieir table, “ makingrauch of her ” and spending 
tlie evening in pious conversation with Margery " until 
the stars appeared in the sky." 

She tras obliged by ill healtli to settle again for a few 
years in her native town, and the good people of Lynn 
had something to talk about. It turned out as she had 
heard it foretold by Our Lord: “ And so shall I be wor- 
shipped on earth for tliy love, daughter, for I will have 
tlie grace tltat I have shown to tliee on earth, knotra to 
the world, so that people may wonder at My goodness." 
But also; " Thou shalt be eaten and gnawed by tlte 
people of the world as any rat gnawetli stockfish." She 
succeeded in dividing tlie clergy of die town and its 
neighbourhood into two camps— for and against Mar- 
gery Kempe. The most famous preacher in Lynn was 
a Franciscan, who was also known for his e.xeraplary life. 
He refused to believe in Margery's revelations, had no 
sympathy for her way of living, and finally forbade her 
to come to the church where he preached, it she could 
not stop shrieking and making scenes. Margery was 
afraid it might end in a catastrophe with this friar— 
he was a model, to be sure, but it sometimes happened 
that even models fell from grace. On the other hand a 
number of tlie young priests in particular seem to have 
taken her side. This was natural enough in itself; young 
men who looked back on the harsh years of privation 
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at the grammar school and tlie umveiaity and were faced 
by a hte of cehbaq attached themselves to the inspired 
old woman whom they called “ Mother ’’ and formed 
a kind of elective family about her It was in this circle 
that she found the confessor who for a number of years 
sened also as her reader and secretary The idea that 
It was particularly the tow of celibacy that was sinned 
against by the bad priests of the Middle Ages is not con 
firmed by Margery's book— and for that matter it is 
seldom supported by contemporary documents other 
than those which ate obviously tendentious and aimed 
precisely at the immorality which ol course was found 
within the Church as elsewhere The priestly faults 
that Margery most frequently and mercilessly scourges 
happen to he her osvn pet sins— greed of power, arro- 
gance, the desire of honours, and disobedience to su 
periots 


For many years Margery had not been lit ing with her 
husband Then it happened one morning that John 
Rerape lell downstain m his house and nearly killed 
himself Naturally the neighbours said it was all his 
wife s fault for runnmgaway from him, and that if John 
Kempe died she ought to be hanged Howetcr, he was 
sewed up and patched together, hut among other in 
Junes he had fractured his ,k„ll he remained an 
imjlid as long as he lived Margery then look him in 
and nursed him He was imbecile and helpless as an 

inNi, mmmt Of her rmie was spent ,n keeping him 

dean-and her money went for fuel, for he had to be 
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kept warm and she used such quantities of hot water; 
evidently she was fairly poor now. The worst thing to 
her mind was that she had so little time for prayer and 
contemplation; she could not even go to church every 
day. But Christ told her in her soul that she was now 
sen’ing Him best in nursing her sick husband. So she 
looked after John as faithfully and affectionately as if 
he had been Christ Himself. 

About this time her son from Danzig came home on a 
visit and brought his German-bom wife with him. He 
was greatly changed, so pious and serious tliat Margery 
could not thank God enough for it. And when, a short 
time after his return, he fell ill and died, his mother was 
easy in her mind and of good cheer; he had only come 
home to Lynn in order to go on to his true home, the 
land of the living. 

John Kempe died not long after, and now Margery’s 
German daughter-in-law wished to return to her family 
and to her little girl whom she had left behind in Dan- 
zig. Margery was to accompany her to Ipsrvich and see 
her on board. But when she svas there she could not 
resist her love of travel, and much against her daughter- 
in-law’s wish and the advice of her confessor she insisted 
on making the voyage to Germany. In one of her spir- 
itual talks with Our Lord she was expressly commanded 
to go. And " if God be with us, who can be against 
us? " Moreover she found a priest to whom she sub- 
mitted the matter and who gave her the advice she 
looked for. 
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After many jdienW«s fJT i« sniJ land she readied 
DwBg at last md parted Item her daugMei mlaw — 
to the endent delight of the latter But Margery had 
heard about the Precious Blood at W ilsnacli in Etanden 
burg In that place three Hosu were presened which 
were said to hale bled Margery secured a passage to 
Stralsund with an English merchant who promised to 
help her on her journey, but when they Came ashore 
he nas by noracani desirous of beeping his promise and 
accompanying her to Wilsnacl. But Margery was not 
one to giie m She did not Inoiv the language of the 
country, she was now oicr smy-' which in mediml 
times was considered a great age — and in addition she 
was ill, neietiheless she tool up her pilgrims staff and 
thamed her countryman into going with her He went 
in fear dunng the whole journey— fear of ihievo, of 
bandits in the tracUess bogs and forests through which 
they had to pass, and etidently of Margery too, who con- 
stantly had her spiritual tails wth Out Lord and who 
shrieked and wept freely Now and then the man would 
walk so fist that Margery was almost broken Winded 
trying to keep up with him At last she stopped at a 
little inn by the roadside, she could not walk another 
step Then she hired a comeyance and so she reached 
IVilsnad, where she worshipped the Wood of Christ 
with ardent deiotion and loud sobbing 
She wished to return overland as she was subject to 
seasidutss and had little heart tor life on board a ship, 
though following Our Lords advice she always stayed 
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at the bottom ot tlie vessel and kept her cloak over her 
head so as not to see the mves. She travelled by way of 
Aix-Ia-Qiapeiie, but her journey was attended by end- 
less difficulties. She could get no one to accompany her, 
could find no lodging, people were horrid to her, and 
she had to avoid districts where war was raging. But 
Margery got there. Between Aix-la-Chapelle and Calais 
she had the company, off and on, of a patty of wild young 
men, and tritli them was a young monk who was given 
to drink and no better titan his companions. Margery 
evidently had a good influence on him and they parted 
as good friends. Then she got a passage to Dover and 
proceeded to London. It was on tliis occasion tliat she 
encountered the scoffers who reminded her ot the old 
red-herring story. But tlicre were also many high-born 
gentlemen and ladies in London who ovcnvhelmed her 
with kindness, and she went about the town bravely de- 
nouncing die sins oi its inhabitants — profane swearing, 
lying, loose living, drink, and luxury in food and dress. 

With her account of her return from this journey 
Margery's autobiography comes to an end. In a final 
chapter she explains her habitual course of prayer. Of 
her last days and her death we know nothing. 

In one place she calls herself " one of Our Lord’s oivn 
secretaries, to whom He has shown His love." But her 
firm conviction diat by means of her book she would 
lead innumerable souls to Christ and contribute might- 
ily to the spreading of God's kingdom on earth teas not 
realized, so far as we can tell. The Mount Grace manu- 
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script, which must hate been copied from the original 
as soon as the latter was finished, seems to have been 
unique ^Vhat good she may have done during her long 
and tempestuous life no one, of coutsc, can now say 
But the rediscov ered hook presents us n ith an incompa- 
rable picture of life at the beginning of the fifteenth cen 
tuty , and the self portrait of a woman whose nature was 
a curious compound— of piety and egoism, humility 
and pndc, chanty and hardness talent and hysteria— 
but who preserved her incredible vitality even in old 



CAVALIER 

{Djc/i/ung und Wahrkeit) 



# 1 


Henry Loncan Stuart was of 
Irish birth and received a classi- 
cal education. He had sen'ed in 
the Italian and in the British 
army. He tried his luck in Amer- 
ica as a cowboy, a journalist, and 
a war correspondent. His trans- 
lations of Italian and French 
literature have been highly praised. His friends describe 
him as courageous, generous, witty, alive to all contem- 
porary movements, and deeply rooted in Catholic faith 
and doctrine, an aristoaat in appearance and instincts, 
a democrat by conviction — a younger brother of tlie 
poet-soldiers whom a couple of centuries of Catliolic 
persecution in Ireland had scattered over half the world. 
He died in igeS. 

His only novel, Il'ecping Cross, which appeared in 
1908, was scarcely noticed by tlie majority of critics and 
public. To most non-Catholics it appeared puzzling 
and repellent; it deals with sin. But although in the 
given situation the sin of the leading figure in the book 
was almost inevitable, neither he nor the author finds 
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any ewisc in this Cods supemitunl grace is here 
treated as just as realistic a reality as the erotic instinct 
and the longing for earthly happiness, treason against 
God IS regarded as just as shameful as treason against 
one's country 

But the greater part of Stuart's co*religianists at ere 
also scandahred by the booh Tlie Catholics of America 
hate been infected by the puritanical syslem of suppres- 
sion — srhtch is entirely un Catholic The syslem, that 
is, which assumes that Chnsitan virtues arc best pro- 
tected it we prelend to hnos* nothing of the dangers 
that threaten them or that in any case we ought not to 
assume that they can be threatened by temptations 
against which there is no help but the will to rely on 
supernatural grace 

Now, Stuarts booh takes the form of an old Jesuit 
father s amobiogtaphy And alUiough in Ins desaiption 
of external events —even tlie erotic siniaiions — Father 
Filrsiraon is as cautious asany seventeenth-century priest 
would naturally be (of course he is ncvcrlheless more 
outspoken than would iiave been thouglii projicr in tlie 
early years of this century) , be relates the inner history 
of his fall the story ot how the will to forsake God .arose 
m him and grew and affccled all his mental powers, 
overdeveloping some and obliterati ng others of h is origi- 
nal traits — so thoroughly and unsparingly that Weep- 
ing Cross IS harrowingand often painful reading In this 
impressively frank confession the Catholic hero strips 
himself of everything heroic In the eyes of the great 
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reading public, which at the time die book was first pub- 
lished was somewhat sentimentally and optimistically in- 
clined, ready to understand and pardon human sins, if 
not exactly the indii’idual sinners, it might certainly ap- 
pear that Weeping Cross gave support to the enemies of 
the Catholic Church in many of what they considered 
their most serious diarges against the Church in general 
and the Jesuit Order in particular; namely, tliat its care 
of souls fosters over-scrupulousness and encourages sadis- 
tic self-torture and self-abasement, as well as deceit and 
self-deceit. Many Catholic readers of Weeping Cross 
had a positive feeling that here Stuart had been telling 
tales out of school about matters which Catholics ought 
to keep to themselves— that is, it they ever happened 
to come aaoss such extreme confiicts of conscience. 

For from a purely worldly point of view a host of 
reasons can be found for excusing and almost for exoner- 
ating Richard Fittsimon. Some slight tampering with 
the narrative, a little suppression of the deepest and 
most secret disloyalties and turpitudes of his nature — 
and he might have paraded as the romantic and nobly 
unfortunate hero in a tale of Cromwell's infamous treat- 
ment of Catholic Ireland. Richard is the young son of 
an Irish landowner, brave, proud, handsome, highly 
cultivated; from the Jesuit college he has gone to the 
army, but during his whole military career— in the 
Thirty Years’ War, with Prince Rupert's cavalry in Eng- 
land, against Cromwell’s troops in Ireland— he has al- 
ways been determined to return to the cloister if he 
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comes through alive And he will have nothing on hu 
comaence which might malt him more unworthy to 
present the holy Sacrament than his humanity itself 
males him He has show n intrepidity and foolhardiness 
in action, mercy and gentleness in the intervals of fight* 
mg, he has cared for the sicl and shared all he possessed 
with the poor, he has preserved his cliastity — and the 
virginity of his heart God is his only love and Maty is 
mistress ot his soul 

One winter day m 1654 he is put ashore in Boston 
Tlirough the kind offices of Sir Harry Vane the death 
sentence on the Royalist has been reduced to ten years’ 
penal servitude m the Colonics His home in Irelandhas 
been burnt down, his brother has fallen, his mother has 
succumbed during the flight before Cromwell's troops, 
the family estates are confiscated, and his father has been 
executed Poor as Lazarus Richard Fiizsiraon is handed 
over to the hard shelled, Bible thumping pioneer com- 
munity, where everybody hates him blindly and instinc- 
tively — on account of his faith, because he is Irish and 
beause he is a gentleman through and through and no 
affected humility can alter his unmistakable breeding 
To begin with they put him to scavenging work m the 
town and with malicious delight give him every oppor- 
tunity of feefing what it is like to be half-dead with 
hunger and cold Until he is fetched by the man who 
hasboughthim Then he has a collar riveted about his 
neck with his master's initials on it. and Squire Fleming 
takes him off to his farm in Connecticut 
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From the first this old Scottish colonel lets his slave 
feel how he regards the relations between them— they 
are both officers and gentlemen; Mr. Fitzsimon has 
fought on the losing side and is, for the time being, his 
prisoner. He is here to work — tliat is so. Fleming 
works himself, his farm is a clearing in the primeval 
forest; his daughter works indoors and in tlie yard, and 
doesn’t know what it is to act the lady. Colonel Fleming 
himself will show Mr. Fitzsimon how to set about it; 
with tactful kindliness he tries to find some way in which 
the clumsy and unpractical Richard may be useful — 
while he himself is only fit for preaching and fighting, 
as his daughter. Mistress Agnes, says. Even u-hen Flem- 
ing finds out that Richard is a Catholic, the Scotsman, 
who is quite fanatical in his hatred of Catholicism, does 
not try to tvound the feelings of a captive and defenceless 
opponent. 

Fleming's daughter, Agnes Bartlett, is a widow, a tew 
years older than Richard. He was a little boy when he 
left his home, which is now wiped off the face of the 
eartli. For the first time he becomes acquainted with a 
home where thrift and industry reign, and where it is 
pleasant to rest after a tiring day in the fields or in the 
forest. The great kitdien where pine logs blare on the 
heattli is the centre of this home, and it is ruled by a 
bonny young woman, full of kindly care for the well- 
being of all, glib of tongue, bitingly sharp when she 
thinks anyone needs correcting, with a nature that 
clianges rapidly from sparkling gaiety to distant cold- 
III 
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n«s. Without any reason known to her housthoii 
Richard gets his share ot both her good and her ill 
humour AliVe they fill him with surprise Withhism 
experience of ivomfin it is not long before he is brooding 
over Mistress Agnes s nature night and day Shortly be 
fore her death she con tesses to him Ih it she began to los e 
him the s ery day he came into the house But at first she 
evidently cannot account to herself for her inability to 
leave this Cavalier in peace, when he has been sent to 
help her m the Utchen She roust base him banging 
about her— one day she coaxes him \Mihout any con 
scious intention except to make him feel at home, she 
IS trying to make hint happy Next day he geu on her 
nenes —she can’t maUhitnouMhinUhim odd— and 
she iraunds and lashes him with her sharp tongue And 
aftetivards begs his pardon receives his reproaches al* 
most with humility, lauglu when he returns 3 biting an- 
swer Tor m his intercourse with hi 5 ' mistress” Rich* 
ards Irish wu acquires a new keenness She questions 
hiin yVhat did Fnnce Rupert look like? And what 
about himself — did he, too, wear his hair in long curls, 
did he, too, go about in a alt sash ziida hce cuUar w hen 
he \m an officer m the Kmg s army? Then she was once 
more the trim housewife and he the awkward yard- 
boy ' Roll up my sleeics- right up to the shoulder, 
you clown, she commands him, with her hands deep 
m the kneading trough He has been accustomed to 
move among scented beauties m low necked gowns, and 
theyhatenevermade any impression on citherbis senses 
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or Ms heart. Now the sight of Agnes’s bare white arms 
against her woolsey dress mates him hot and giddy, 
there is such ease and swiftness in her movements as she 
worts. The scent of her hair and her healthy warm 
body blends with the smell of fresh-baked bread and 
sweet milk, of the cedar-wood she scours and the hay 
they bring in together. 

No sooner does he realize that to him Agnes is nothing 
short of a temptation than he snatches at the most obvi- 
ous excuse for not fighting against it in (nil earnest: 
the desire that awakens within him involves nothing that 
is sinful in itself. It is contrary neither to the law of God 
nor to tlie order of nature that a man of thirty should be 
seized with the longing to possess a trife and a home. 
Can he do othenvise than think how happy it must be to 
live with this lovely, healthy, capable woman in just such 
a clearing as this, fer within die forests of the New 
World— to see crops and cattle thriving under one’s 
own hands, and children the fruit of their union? Only 
for him such dreams are forbidden — knowing as he 
docs that God has otlier designs for him and that he 
might just as well dream of plucking down the moon out 
of the sky as of taking Agnes Bartlett to wife. His self- 
pity is aroused and spreads its poison in Richard’s soul. 
Knowing from his own experience that the mystical com- 
munion witli God renders a man invulnerable in his 
heart of hearts, happy in spite of fetters, poverty, and 
abasement in the eyes of men, he is inclined to expostu- 
late witli God: “ Thou treatest me more harshly tlian 
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any other" Tins « nothing neir to him— while the m 
most core ol hu soul was proof against humiliation, his 
sanity has been vulnerable enough to petty rasalities 
He has noted it with a kind of smile — such is our hu 
man weakness But now he is neither able nor willing 
to fight any longer against his vanity, his hot temper, and 
his toudiiness The inward pride of the soldier monk 
crumbles and is washed away by the loser s sensitiveness 
as to tile figure he cuts in hu mistress s eyes Before he u 
aware of it the day amses when he secs that the lose of 
God which caused hu fatlier to go to the salfold as a 
bridegroom to his wedding which in hu own case was 
once stronger than the fear of death or of men, u not 
sirongenoiigh to keep him from Agnes if he has a chance 
of getting her 


He indulges in dreams Uiat after all u may be possible 
for them to be mattied If he could escape to Europe 
he would ceruinly be given a command in the army ot 
the French King Or an unknown Iricnd in England 
might procure his patdon and a settlement m Mary 
land where there 15 religious liberty Agnes laughs him 
to scorn She is not one to foltoiv a troop ot mercenaries 
with the baggage tram and the wenches And he is no 
use for clearing land m America All she knows u tliat 
they love each other boundlessly, as to the future, they 

must not think otit, now „ the time tor them to take 

t bt^happmess they mn get The present moment u 


Her fimhmbands “lose has left sars on her body 
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and soul He was a good match, but her sound girlish 
instinct bade her refuse him nevertlieless. Then he 
bribed her coloured maids and they let him into her bed- 
chamber one night. After that she was not good enough 
for any other man; it was only rvidi him she could hope 
for a home and affection and children. It turned out a 
hell. Wlien the Indians captured her husband and tor- 
tured him for four days before he died, she began once 
more to believe in the justice of God. And the man who 
is now wooing her — Captain Gideon, Richard calls 
him — is evidently not unlike her first. — Richard can 
make nothing of this morality. Surely slie as pure 
as before, in spite of a man having outraged her; but 
that tlie scoundrel should be rewarded by the gift of his 
victim and her dowry instead of by death — I Agnes 
silences him impatiently — he knows no more of the 
world than a kitteni He does not understand the sys- 
tem of ideas in which she has been brought up and 
against tvhich she reacts in defiance, any more than she 
understands his scruples of conscience and the conflict 
within him: it is mere exaltation on his part to imagine 
he is denying God if he becomes her lover — since that 
is the only way they can be united. 

Then their love-story takes its tragic course, in jo) 
and pain, sweetness and bitterness. Squire Fleming sets 
out on a long journey, and Agnes makes all preparations 
for tlieir lawless nuptial night the very evening her father 
leaves the house. But the same day a strange Indian 
comes seaetly to Richard and brings him a letter. The 
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Jesuits ot the nussion in Ginnda lute discottied wtat 
has become ot their fonner pupil He has only to By 
inUi Uie Indian -away tram perdition, home to hu 
Fathers house He imtes a hypooitial and spiteful 
ansiicr to Father Jojucs and spends the night mth 
Agnes. 

Their uneisy and tempestuous cohabitation lasts lor 
some months— then \gnes breais it oft as incompK- 
hensibl) in Richards eyes as she had begun it. One 
moming he finds her lying momlly sicl and in despair 
— but she show's him more tenderness than es cr bclore 
She gels w ell and goes aioy lor a few days to the neigh 
boonng silbgc. And on her tetum it is as though she 
had neser been his mistress. And when he daims hiS 
tight to her she stnhes him across the face with her 
tiding whip 

In despenuon he gets dranV at a tat cm in the village, 
is imolred ina bnwl andarrested. Thae follows a gro- 
tesque tniesiy ol yusuce It dawns at Iasi on Richard 
Fitzsimon how immeasurably he is haled as a Papist 
Cavalier and how delighted ihev ate lo have got their 
daws imo him in the end. He u lady to die tor the 
tilth which he has not followed in his life They Hugh 
at him — nobody is going to do him any harm, they only 
want to teach him who he is for his own good He is 
puhhdy Bogged and put ni the pillorv 
Wilde he is stdl lying there half-ronsaous an Indian 
emnes and whispos lo him that his friends arc in ihc 
forest near by — .some bladt gowns and a body of Chns- 
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tian Indians from Canada. They have come to seek an 
alliance with tlie local Mohicans against the Iroquois. 
And to resale Fitisimon. 

Maltreated so that Agnes can hardly recognize him 
and half<razy, he staggers home to tlie farm in the course 
of tile night. Exultingiy he tells his faithless mistress that 
there are others who have not failed him, tlie hour of 
, vengeance has struck. She is beside herself with terror 
— the Indiansl He has brought the Indians down upon 
the settlement! This leads to a scene in which tliey abuse 
each other unsparingly. And it ends in her consenting to 
accompany him — into the primeval forest, with the 
Jesuits, out into the unknoivn. 

So he finds his way to the priests’ camp hand in hand 
witli his mistress and calls upon Father Jogues to many 
tliemon the spot. 

The priest refuses. Richard ought to know without 
being told that a man cannot be admitted to a great 
sacrament witliout confession, without piety, without 
grace. ‘'Very well, tlien let me confess,” Rtdiard insists. 

At a little distance from the camphre, behind a great 
stone, Ricliard kneels before the priest and confesses the 
whole story of his apostasy. " Hast tlioa heard this last, 
father? ” he asks die silent piest, himself amazed now 
that he has to set out in words all tliat has happened. 

” I have heard, my son; go you onl ” But at last there is 
an end of it. Father Jogues says he can only give him 
absolution on one condition: “ If I hid you in God s 
name, send this woman away, and come with us, will ye 
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do It?" "Father," Richard leplia wearily, "whatcter 
you command me that 1 aviU do, hut would God 1 had 

died today belore 'twai asked of me Tis trell 1 will 

absolve y ou and marry you too ’ 

Tlie little company sum on its journey through the 
forests The Canadians had never thought of making 
any attack on the settlement Richard realizes after- 
tvards that Agnes has seen from the first the hopelessness 
of their undertaking She seems another woman, gentle, 
patient, and submissive, since she knows the end to be 
near, and so they an at least die together It is soon 
apparent that they will not be able to aoss the Con 
ncaicul River — the Iroquois arc on the war path on 
the opposite bank They have to turn back and take 
refuge with their new allies, the Mohians. for the pres 
ent Neither the Jesuits nor their Christian Abenakis 
understand much of the Mohian language But with 
growing alarm they are all aware that something isbrcw- 
mg 

Then the Mohians make a sudden assault on the 
settlement Richard and some of the Abenakis try to 
come to the rebel ol the colonists He arrives just in 
time to see a little of the horrors — and know s that for 
all tune they will be altribuied to himself and the 
Jesuits He hurries back to Fleming s farm — it is m 
flames Among the rums he finds Capum Gideon and 
kills him in single combat In the forest hard by he 
finds Fleming dying under the Mohians’ tortures — 
with his last breath the ScoUman curses the Jesuit ’ 
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who has betrayed the colonists to the redskins and dies 
without hearing in what way Richard has betrayed him. 
And as Richard tries to hold Agnes back lest she should 
see how frightfully her father has been dealt with, she 
is shot doirn by the flying Mohicans. 

As she dies she confesses that she has loved Richard 
more deeply than he will ever be able to understand. 
But that morning when he found her mortally sick she 
had taken poison. She had hoped to bring about her 
own deatii, but all she achieved was to kill their child 
witliin her. And then she married Gideon— because 
she was afraid, and heause she did not know how else 
to end the relations between them, and because she had 
thoughts of her father. Best that things have turned out 
thus — even though Gideon is now dead — if their love 
had been never so great, their natures were too different 
for them to have gone through life together. 

On their hopeless journey onward through the forests 
Richard one day asks tlie priest; 

“ How' w’as it tliat although I loved this woman dearly 
and have now such proof that she loved me, there should 
have been at all times such a strife and attrition of our 
two spirits, that w’e were clieated out of all the joy wc 
promised ourselves, and now I am left with little save 
tears and sighs as mementoes of her? . . . Yes, even at 
its extremest hours, when my arms were round the 
woman, her lips to mine, and all our kisses ran into one 
as die rain drops from a roof run into a stream, what iras 
it, but as though I embraced a cage, wherein, untamed 
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and untouched, her spmi nuiteied and kept aloof from 
the violence of my desire^ kVhy wns it that t was never 
happy? Was it a lack of my nature to enjoy or of the 
thing Itself to satisfy? 

“Marriage Richard' says Father ]oguea “for I will 
all that mamage although therein ye sought not Cod s 
blessing until so late— marriage may be either of two 
things To a carnal heart the ultrmate of this 
world s delusions, to a spmtual, the poigniniest ralisa 
non of eternity Tlieatttaaion of woman for man gocth 
far beyond the senses, even for the most brutal, though 
he knoiv it not and would scoff at it if iwere told him 
Consciously or no, believe me. there is none but fcelelh 
the transitonness, the unsubstantiality of the world a 
burden upon his spirit since, turn he where he will, all 
things remind him of his pilgrimage, that which he 
would possess for ever is but leased to him for a season 
that which he w ould stay to serve his pleasure and ends 
passeih on to serve and seek its own This is the famous 
melancholia of love. Richard this is the unappeasable 
desire of possession Tliat one living creature encoun 
teredhy chance first w istfully regarded, then loved, then 
coveted, standeth umo mankind a symbol for all the 
world. Can they but have and hold rl then the world 
escapes them no longer, lol the intangible hath been 
touched, the incorporeal become flesh, ilie unattainable 
been attained You have confessed to me younelf that 
when you saw this poor woman, you said to your heart, 
Here is peace forme at last within her arms, here is an 
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end oE all my toils and journeys.’ But the end, Richard, 
is not here; tlie end is in heaven. The most blessed, the 
most favoured, tlie most congenial of wedded lives are 
naught but a sore and toilsome pilgrimage toward it, 
hand in hand. As for those others upon whom God’s 
blessing rests not — what shall be said of them? They 
are sivimmers from a wreck, that cling in one another's 
arms, and drown together, mo by two." 

A little group of readers, however, had discovered 
Stuart’s book and appreciated it in such a way that they 
could never forget it. And the post-war period, tlie pres- 
sure of chaotic social conditions on men’s minds, has by 
degrees opened the eyes of many to tlie horror and 
beauty of life and the mystery of the soul sufiiciently to 
extend to wider circles a comprehension of the spiritual 
realism of a book like Weeping Cross. In 1933 a new 
edition was published and voices are not lacking to pre- 
dict that it will live as an outstanding work in American 
fiction. 


2 

Crosby Hau near Liverpool has been in the possession 
of tire Blundell family since the twelfth century. For 
five generations the owners of Crosby rode from their 
home to be imprisoned on account of their faith— in 
Lancaster, Liverpool, Chester, or London. One and all 
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they nete “ most obstmite and still nccLcd recusants " 
So tar as 1 kitoti , all the Blundells ot Crosby hat e clung 
to the laiih of their fathers and paid the price of such 
fidelity It was tlie present Mr Blundell ot Crosby, 
Member of Parliament, itho in igsG brought in the bill 
tlie passing of which remoted some of the last of Catho- 
lic Engluhmen s civil disabilities 
Of the mass ot letteis, dunes and business papers pr^ 
served m the family ardmes a good deal has been 
published hy loal historial societies and historians In 
addition to these thoe is Miss Margaret Blundell s edi 
tion of William Blundells letters, furnished with a bio- 
graphial commentary Tins is a perfectly diarming and 
extremely enjoyable book * In the first place of course 
It IS a gift to the Catholics ot England, but it ought also 
to find a place in any Catholic library in Sandinav la 
William Blundell was born in 1620 and died in i6g8 
He lost hii father when a child, so presumably it was 
his grandfather who arranged the mamage between his 
grandson and Sit Thomas Haggerston’s daughter Anne 
Both children were m their Sficenth year when their 
guardians tucked them into the nuptial bed together, 
like putting dolls into a box But the marriage of these 
two doale pious and brave little people turned out m 
a way that makes one think of the words of Our Lord 
that their angels in heaven always sec the face of hty 
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they were " most obstinate and stiff necked recusants 
So fat as 1 knosv, all the BInndelU of Crosby base clung 
to die faith of their fathers and paid tlie price of such 
fidelity It was the present Mr Blundell of Crosby, 
Member of Parliament, who in igsS brought in the bill 
the passing of which retnosed some of the last of Callio 
lie Englishmen s cis il disabilities 
Of the mass of letters, dianes and business papers pre- 
sened m the family atchues a good deal has been 
published by local historical societies and historians In 
addition to these there is Miss Margaret Blundell’s edi- 
Uon of IVilliam Blundell’s letten, furnished with a bio- 
graphial commentary Thu u a perfectly cliannmg and 
extremely enjoyable book ' In the first place of course 
It IS a gift to the Catholics of England, but it ought also 
to 6nd a place in any Catholic library in Sandinavia 
William Blundell was bom in 1620 and died in 1S98 
He lost hu father when a child, so presumably it was 
his grandfather who arranged the marriage between his 
grandson and Sir Thomas Haggerston’s daughter Anne 
Both children were in their lifieemh year svhen their 
guardians tucked them into the nuptial bed together, 
like putting dolb into a box. But the marriage of these 
two doale, pious and brace little people turned out in 
a way that makes one think of the words of Our Lord 
that their angels in hca\cn always see the face of My 

I Coidin- Ijtttrs of IFiJluin BluMl to Hu fntnil, 
ttCompinj 19 JJ) ^ 
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Father." They helped eadi other in imperturbable af- 
fection and loyal concord through a long and difficult 
life. So it is not surprising that William Blundell, in 
letters to his children and grandchildren, expresses his 
firm conviction that marriages arranged by parents and 
guardians are most likely to turn out happily. 

No easy life was in store for 'William and Anne Blun- 
dell — that is very sure. Twenty years later he tvrites to 
his sister-in-law, Margaret Haggerston, in a letter which 
he himself calls “ fantastical 

" For you well remember what a pretty straight young 
thing, all dashing in scarlet I came into Haggerston 
w'hen you saiv me last. But now, if you chance to hear a 
thing come — tlmmp — thump — up your stairs like a 
knocker, God bless us, at midnight, look out confidently; 
a gross full body of an ell or more in the waist, with an 
old peruke clapped on a bald pate ... ‘ By my truly,' 
you will say, ‘ and that is a great pity.’ And by my troth, 
sister, it is so; but we will talk mote of this when you 
see it.” 

Life had not dealt fenientiy with the handsome fair- 
haired lad. No portrait is in existence of Anne Blun- 
dell, nee Haggerston— all that is known of her appear- 
ance is that she was small and delicately built — but we 
may suppose she looked no less ivorn at tliis time; they 
were both midway in the thirties. 

William’s grandfather died in 1638. " I was father of 
a child and mine own master (God knows) before eight- 
een years of age,” he writes. 
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“ If the heir of papists be a Protestant he shall be dis- 
chaiged of all penalties, charges, and incumbrances hap- 
pening upon hiin in respect or by lesson of his ancestors 
recusanc) But if the heir of a papist shall be or 
become a papist, such heir shall not be freed of the pen- 
alty, It is lard down in a statute of James I 
Two tlurds of the Crosby estate were at thu ume 
sequestered by the Ctouii as coieimg for llie fines — 
twenty pounds a nionlh (die purchasing power of the 
pound was then about ei^t limes what it is nowj — 
ow ed by his ancestors for refusing to tale part in Protes- 
tant church services It was a punishable oBcnce for 
parents to give ilieit children a Catholic cduation. 
Catholic ptiests were outlawed, forced to baptize, in- 
smici, wed, and bury the faithful m secret. Outside die 
Catholic s home the world was waiting, ready to bid him 
w elcoine and offer him a share in us jojs and us honour, 
if he would' go 01 et toil U he held fast to die faith 
of his fathers, he w as, as William Blundell writes of his 
son, doomed to the plough and lo trouble 
William sgrandfaiher, hones er, had come loan agree- 
ment with the Crown, by which he was allowed to cul- 
tivate the neglected iw o thuds of lus ancestral estate on 
payment of an annual rent to the King of thirty pounds 
To begm with, the scry young master took the rosiest 
view of life Withiu the bounds of propnely he enyoyed 
himself to the full from morning to night he was on 
the go with held sporu hunting, nding his own race- 
horses and, unfortunately, betting as though he had un 
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limited wealth at his command; he delighted to take part 
in all tlie fairs and rustic merrymakings which have 
marked the countryman's seasons since pagan antiquity, 
and which the Catholic Churclt has been careful to pre- 
serve and consecrate by means of holy festivals and 
popular devotions to the Giver of all good gifts. Before 
William Blundell had grown much older, Cromwell's 
government was to reach out its hard hand to suppress 
and if possible uproot all such manifestations of man's 
primeval joy in feeling that, after all, life may be a lovely 
thing, in spite of sin and sorrow and dangers — and even 
if we have turned God's green earth into a vale of tears, 
there are moments when all normal people discover how 
well all things ivere created in the beginning, and how, 
thank God, we have not succeeded in ruining the earth 
entirely. 

Perhaps it is precisely this that is the secret of Wil- 
liam Blundell's nature, as shown in his letters; he al- 
ways takes this view of tlie world. A vale of tears; it 
cannot be otlierwise, once sin has entered into it. And 
its prince in this age is a usurper sv ho can create nothing 
himself and therefore strives to destroy the masterpiece 
of Another. But the world is God's svork; the Evil One 
may do his worst, he svill never succeed in destroying 
its goodness and beauty altogether. And moreos'er the 
home of the believers is in heaven; here on earth they 
are merely passing through. In bis heart of hearts his 
religion is the only thing that William Blundell takes 
with unshakable seriousness. However difficult and des- 
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peiate tus worldly aSais miy l>o, hu liutnour, his li'cly 
interest m er cry thing and cieryone around him, hii 
pungent wit, are always awale — crety tiling tliat comes 
his w ay IS an adr entur e on the road When tlic yonmey 
IS ended all these things will be wortli rtraembering 

He soon discos ered that his sporting tastes had cost 
him more than a Calliohc landowner could afford, w hen 
he had to support a wife, a growing flock oE cliildrcn, 
and two unmamed sisicis, besides paying tegular fines 
for rccusanq As long as he hscd he had to smart 
for rlic two short years tn which he had thoroughly en- 
joyed himself befoie he was really grown up Before 
long his difficulties w ere to be increased William Blun 
dell records tlient m all brestty 

‘ The war between King Oiatlcs and his Parliament 
began a.d iGgs That year (1642-3) iBih March my 
thigh was broken in the King’s sets ice Anno Domini 
1645 all ray lands and most of my goods were sequestered 
for being a Papist and Delinquent (as the ptetailmg 
part called the King s partakers) In ihc year iG |5 my 
wife fanned my demesne of Crosby And all her quick 
goods being lost she bought one hone and two o\cn, to 
make up a team " 

All warhke and peaceful professions in England had 
long been closed to Cithoho — in every case an oatli 
was requited denying ihc Pope s supremacy m spiritual 
matters. But in the autumn of 1642 Charles I granted 
Catholics the nght to uke up arms m defence of his 
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cause. At the same time he gave a solemn promise to 
the Parliament never to pardon a Catholic priest under 
sentence of death ivithout the consent of both Houses. 
And in fact the year 1645 saw eight priests executed for 
high treason svhen tlie indictment against them con- 
cerned nothing mote than administering the sacraments 
of the Church contrary to law. Nevertheless the Catho- 
lics hocked to the Ring’s standards. William Blundell 
received his captain’s commission, which empowered 
him to raise a troop of a hundred dragoons at his own 
expense. This made an end of the family silver from 
Crosby Hall. Blundell distinguished himself at the 
storming of Lancaster, March 17, but as he iought his 
way into the town his thigh was broken by a cannon-ball. 
While the wounded Cavalier was moved from house to 
house among his friends, Crosby Hall was looted so thor- 
oughly, he records, “ that the bread which my children 
ate was buried in tlie ground, tliereby to preserve it for 
them from one meal to another.” 

For a whole year after the storming of Lancaster Blun- 
dell was helpless, suffering from his wound. At last the 
leg was mended, more or less, but it was now sadly 
shorter than the other, and he was known as ” Halt 
Will ” lor the rest of his life. 

After the Royalist defeat at Naseby the Parliament 
confiscated all the estates of the landed gentry who had 
fought in Charles’s armies. William Blundell was com- 
pelled to hide among the mountains of Wales, sometimes 
disguised as a woman — a number of his letters of this 
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period are iigned * Cicely Burton It was now that hfi 
got into the way of using his enfoted leisure to suppI^ 
meiit tile studies he was unable to complete in his youth 
As a result of tlie many imprisonments he suffered in the 
course of his long hie he had the reputation at his death 
of being an exceedingly learned old gentleman 
Meamiliilc his young uifc uas Using at Crosby uith 
file little cliildren— one they had already lost — and 
tuo sisters in law, not yet giosm up Mrs, Blundell 
claimed her nght according to law to occupy the dwell- 
ing house at Crosby she farmed tlie confisated lands 
and at die same time applied for the return of a fifth part 
of die estate, which the wife of a recusant was entided 
to claim for die support of herself and her cliildren 
William appears to have paid an occasional furtive visit 
to his home And in 1647 he was a prisoner on parole 
in his on n house — w iih she right to w car a sw ord for 
the protecuon of his tamily, on accouni of die insccumy 
of the times U appears too that the lame gentleman was 
obliged to avail himself of this righu And the Round- 
heads prisoner kept CImsimas togcihcr with his family 
and a few friends in a manner that was utterly ungodly 
and abominable in die eyes of the victorious party, 
among other things they acted a play, and at the request 
of his neighbours William Blundell composed a little 
rhymed prologue to the emcrtainmenL 
The children must liave been loo young to take part 
in the play on that occasion But [or die airistmas of 
1663 their father wrote a piece [or his hide girls ‘ for to 
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embolden them in speaking." It is tremendously seri- 
ous and moralizing to begin with: her father e-thorts his 
little Mall to discipline and earnestness and good be- 
haviour. to prayer and meditation. And this makes so 
strong an impression on Mall that when her younger 
sisters appear on the stage she immediately passes on the 
instruction she has received. But Frances and Bridget 
and Betty show no signs of reform — they roar with 
laughter at their converted sister, and that brings the 
comedy to an endl 

But with New Year 1648, when the Royalists essayed 
a final campaign, fresh difficulties set in for Squire Blun- 
dell. He had to fly from home several times, finally to 
the Isle of Man — the last refuge of the Cavaliers. Here 
Blundell began to write the history of Man — a work 
which was first printed in 1876 by the Manx Society. 
But dien he felt he could not leave his brave wife to 
shift for herself in those bad times. In the following 
summer Blundell was absorbed in a nursery garden he 
had laid out. He sowed cherry stones in a bed “ finely 
mought for that purpose. There came up no cherry 
trees, but in place thereof a pretty aop of ash plants." 
From this the amateur gardener concluded that the 
cherry stones must have come from trees which had been 
grafted on ash stems, " for the seed of fruit will produce 
a tree agreeable to the stock or root from whence it 
came," he remarks. 

The years foilotving King Charles’s capture and death 
were full of trouble for Blundell. And the misery pre- 
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v ailin g m the country round Inm cut the nnpO'vemhed 
Ca\’alier w the heart His old tanneis and the humble 
folk of Lancashire uere in great part faithful Catholics 
As ume uent on they uere unable to pay the fines for 
absenting themsehcs from the sernces of the State 
Church they had to leaie house and home and uerc re- 
duced to beggary {hfany of ihe English martyT pnesU 
came from humble Catholic homes of this sort^ — And 
at Ciosby the fiock of children was grrming LVilliam 
and Anne Blundell had fourteen children in all Four 
of them died tn infancy The fither took iheir deaths 
almly — it seems almost as if he thought tliese innocent 
little souls had in their own uay spoken uilh God about 
the matter they uete better fitted to pass straight mto 
beaten and from thence to help their relam es uith their 
prayers. The ten he was permitted to keep would thus 
be better equipped for the trying life, full of struggles 
and losses and efforts, which awaited the Catholic boys 
and gills of England in those troubled limes 
Their parents entirely disregarded the prohibitions 
against giving children a Catholic education and against 
harbouring Catholic priests In 1652 a Jesuit, Father 
John FValion, was living at Crosby He was probably 
tutor to Squire Blundell $ boys w hile at the same time he 

cared in secret for the souls of the Catholics in the neigh- 
bourhood. A price was set on the head of every Catho- 
lic pnest and Catholic oaontry houses were constantly 
troubled, day and night, by the visits of pncst hunters, 
but Father IFalton contnved to live in peace at Ciosby 
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The house o£ course had its seaet hiding-place, the 
“ priest hole," in the rvall between two rooms, and the 
impracticable hills o£ Wales were not so very far away. 

Meanwhile it was absolutely necessary that Blundell 
should take some steps to secure liis family's daily bread 
and to try to save Crosby Hall for his kin. He was helped 
by a cousin who was a Protestant and by a Protestant 
lawyer. The Parliament was in need of money and of- 
fered for sale the confiscated estates of Catliolic land- 
owners. It tried indeed to prevent Protestants acting 
as a cloak for their Catholic neighbours and relatives. 
Nevertheless in a great many cases family ties and neigh- 
bourly good feeling proved stronger than the Parlia- 
ment's vigilance. William Blundell was able to raise 
loans and actually to buy back die greater pan of the 
Crosby lands, tliough his friends remained the nominal 
Owners until the restoratiouof die monarchy seven years 
later. Bm Halt Will was terribly cramped by debts and 
interest during these years, and bitterly repented the e.'t- 
travagances of his merry young days. 

Accounts and notebooks tell us that William Blundell 
was an energetic agriculturist. He brought limestone 
from Wales for top-dressing his land — sowed bailey one 
year, then let the land lie fallow for a year, sowed wheat 
the ne.vt and had full crops, he writes. 

The voluniinous Recipe Book from Crosby is no 
doubt mainly the work of the women. There ate re- 
ceipts tor food and drink, for pastry and soap, lor raetli- 
cines and ointments to cure pretty nearly all the ills diat 
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Eesh IS heir to here on earth, and tor simple cosmeucs 
thereby those oE the girls who sur\i\ed the home ma e 
medicines might improve their appearance The reme- 
dies consisted of all English wild or culuvated flowers 
and herbs kept in spirit of the ashes of ‘ ^oungravons 
and powdered human skulk (it is noted that young 
miens may he difhcult to obtain, but no such remark 
15 made about the skullsl) , boiled snails and pounded 
hares' feet yellow wax and tobacco ash, yolk of egg and 
steel hlmgs figure in the most remarkable combinations 
For mtemal use the ingredients are usually taken in 
sack or rosewater That ten out of fourteen children 
survived these cures is hard to understand 
At this time we begin to hear of kVilham Blundell s 
sister Mistress Frances She soon becomes one of the 
leading figures in the family history — There is of 
course some truth in the many harrowing tales Vve bear 
of the unhappy lot of unmarried sisters m old days, yusl 
as there are good grounds for the legend of the old 
maiden aunu' reign of terror before our time \Vhethcr 
the old maids were trampled on or themselves did the 
trampling depended partly on the diameter of the ladies 
and partly on what sort of relauv es they had to deal w ith 
Frances Blundell must have been bom masterful But 
she exerted her power exdusively for the good of the 
family ‘The strongest spoke in the wheel of our for- 
tune, 'her brother calls her in their old days 
She IS thirty three when William for the first time 
sketches her character in a letter to his mother m law — 
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whom Frances is visiting and who is unwilling to let her 
go, though the people at Crosby are so badly oil witliout 
Sister Frances. To her delicate sister Winifred she gave 
a husband’s protection, to Anne she was companion and 
assistant, she was little Milly's teacher and her brother’s 
indispensable partner in the inteiesting game of shuttle- 
cock. She comes oil with flying colours, svhether Lady 
Haggerston sets her to storm a goose pasty as thick as the 
castle wall or to play games with the otlicr young ladies. 
But William must invoke his mother-in-law’s forbear- 
ance— she will have to release Frances soon, for they 
cannot do without her at Crosby Hail. 

Frances therefore was charged with the instruction of 
tile little girls at Crosby. The birch-rod played an im- 
portant part in seventeenth<entury education, and it 
looks as if the little Blundells, boys and girls alike, re- 
ceived ample doses of the rod for sins and misdemean- 
oun great and small. In the little Christmas play " Fa- 
ther,” to prove how fond he is of his children, reminds 
them tliat he has given " Mall " tlirashings without end. 
In the piece, however, Mall undauntedly answers that her 
father must surely know how often in confession both 
she and he have admitted die same sins, have promised 
to reform and prayed to God tor strength to put off their 
evil ways. And God has given them remission of their 
sins, but all the same they have both “ done it again. 
Whereupon " Father ” lets the sharp-witted youngster 
off this time. — Life was stem; both grown-ups and chil- 
dren were used to harsh treatment — the old family pa- 
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pen from Crosby bear witness that affection between 
parents and children was nevertheless deep and tender 
and heartlelt, and their mutual undeistanding in the 
matters which affected their lives most profoundly was 
as great as is humanly possible 
William Blundell's eldest son, Nicholas, heir to 
Crosby, was smuggled over to France at the age of fif 
teen, to enter the college of English Jesuits at Saint- 
Omer Shortly afterwards his father had to go to prison 
m Liverpool, as he had not been able to pay all the lines 
and taxes, ordinary and extraotdtnary, to which Crosby 
was liable From tire prison he managed to send a letter 
to hu aunt, Elizabeth Biadshaigh, who w as a nun in the 
convent of the Poor Clares at Rouen His eldest daugh- 
ter, Jane, longed to be serviceable to that good Fam 
ily into which you have devoted yourself ' The mean 
rng of this was that Jane desired to take the veil As 
soon as Blundell was released from prison he applied 
for permission to go to London (according to law. Catho- 
lics required special petraisston to travel more than five 
miles from their place of residence— in his letters 
Blundell alludes to thu distance of five miles as “ his 
chain ’ } 

Permission was granted Jane's younger sister, the 
fifteen year-old Margate!, wished to accompany her to 
the convent And it appears that their father, presum 
ably disguised and under an assumed name, was fortu- 
nate enough to be able to conduct his daughters across 
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the Channel and as far as the convent gate. He wites in 
his notebook: 

“ My daughter Margaret, in the fifteenth year of her 
age, seeing some exquisite cuts of white marble upon the 
graves of some great persons in that anaent church o 
Tongre, asked me if they were not all saints? I told her 
I hoped tliat many of them were good men and therefore 
might probably be now saints. ‘ Why,’ said she, ‘ are not 
all these which we see incorrupted bodies? 

So thoroughly was the prohibition of religious sculp- 
ture enforced in England that obviously little Margaret 
had never seen a statue of a saint before. 

The letters from the father of thirty-eight to his daugh- 
ter of eighteen in the convent show that, altliough the 
relations between parents and children at that time were 
formal enough and in general the children were kept a 
a respectful distance, in the sphere of religion diey met 
in profound and intimate mutual understanding an 
here the father, while speaking frankly W his child about 
his own religious life, refrains from giving her too mu 
advice; in the place where she now is she wil soon ha 
more experience of sudi things dian he h^ himse ^ 

In 1660 Nicholas informed his father that e 

to renounce his right of inheritance and enter 
ciety of Jesus. By this act Nicholas Blundell ren emd 
himself an ouUaw in his nadve land, liable to e 
penalty and witli a price on his head 1 e came ^ 
Ld, Lt his father willingly released Nicholas and al 
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lowed him lo (ollow his exalted and perilous ailing ^ 

‘ We 11 hanj them, sajclh a Lanaster jury We It 
croiin them, sayelh Christ," wrote William Blundell o£ 


the Jesuits 

He came home alter having accompanied the two 
girls to tlie Clares and had to betale himself at once 
to his old lodging in tlte lonn of Lirerpool " — the 
prison Mistress Anne sent woodcoch pics and butter to 
the families in London who had looLed after her girls 


on their journey 

This lime Blundell had a new companion m his im 
pnsonmenl Ricliard Butler, eldest son of Viscount 
Mountgarrct, who had been a zealous supporter of tlte 
Royalist ause m Ireland No doubt young Butler liad 
come to England on a seaet mission — now that Oliver 
Cromwell was dead the Royalists were actively schem 
ing for the restoration of the monarchy This lime both 
Blundell and Butler were released fairly soon, and the 
young Irish gentleman accompanied the oiher to Crosby 
He and the seventeen year-old Emelia Blundell instantly 
fell m love with eacli olher 
It required less Ijiowlcdge of human nature than Wil- 
liam Blundell possessed to sec that Lord Mouniganet 
would never hear of a match between his eldest son and 
the daughter of a ruined country gentleman who was 
witliout title or ranb, even if he belonged to one of tiic 
oldest families in England He sent Emeha to an aunt 
and wrote to Mountgarrets lawyer m London, asUng 
for money tor Richard Butler — for the young man 
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hadn’t a farthing and could not leave Crosby till he had 
paid his debts in Liverpool and provided himself with 
clothes and a horse. What Blundell was not prepared 
for was that Mountgarret’s wrath should fall upon the 
host Avho had taken charge of his son when the latter ivas 
destitute. The Irish nobleman’s insulting letters stirred 
the patient, good-natured Englishman for once to red- 
hot fury. And the mere fact that Richard Butler had 
dared to think of marrying on his own responsibility was 
enough for Mountgarret to cast him off. He was given 
just as much money as would pay his debts in the town, 
but he had to leave Crosby on his two feet, tvith a small 
sum that Blundell had provided for his journey. 

After Butler had tried for tiiree years to make shift 
without support from his angry father, he turned up 
again at Crosby and renewed his wooing of Emelia Blum 
dell; “ rvhether love alone or rather his great distress 
have persuaded him to this I am not able to say, 'writes 
William Blundell. This time, however, it ended in his 
giving his consent, and Emelia Blundell became Mistress 
Emelia Butler. In reality Lord Mountgarret’s financial 
difficulties were just as desperate as those of most other 
Royalists, so he had several good reasons for remaining 
irreconcilable. Blundell had to house the young Butlers 
for five years, and even to find the money for his son In 
law’s clothes and his manservants wages. The number 
of mouths that Squire Blundell had to feed from e 
produce of his farm was increased by four little But e s 
during these years. He kept at it, clearing more an 
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and liming his worst fields hiUi good results At any 
rate, since the accession oE Charles 11 he was again m 
possession of his os*n estate, m name as well as in fact, 
The mined Catliohc Cavaliers had been enurely ex- 
cluded from the motes which led to the restoration o 
the monardiy But the weakness of Uie government dur 
mg Richard Cromwells Protectotaie and after his ab- 
dication had, in practice it not in llicoiy, made life a 
little easier lor the proscribed. In iCCo Blundell had 
been able to accompany Ins youngest son Thomas to 
Saint Omer and to return tlirough Holland, where, 
lame though he was he had amused himself by ascend 
mg various church towers and had an opportunity in 
Breda of seeing the children of Ins murdered Ring play- 
ing bowls one Sunday morning 
It proved that the new King dared not do anything to 
reward the Catholic adherents of tlie Stuait cause or to 
lighten the lot of ' Popish recusants " On the contrary, 
the Conventicle Act of 1664 made it penal for more than 
five persons ouuide a family to lake part in religious 
serv ices which were not prescribed in the Church of Eng- 
land prayer book Ever since Elizabeth’s days, when it 
was made high treason to take part in the holy Mass, tins 
had been seaetly celebrated in the chapel at Crosby, 
which had served as parish church for all the Catholics 
of the neighbourhood So now William Blundell was 
threatened with further fines and obliged to practise his 
teligion H ith even greater cauuon than before His let- 
ters about his most mtunate interests and about the weal 
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and woe of his nearest and dearest friends are now even 
fuller of circumlocution and obscure figures of speech. 
Apparently these letters were sometimes sent wrapped in 
the famous game pies from the Crosby Ititchen. 

In the course of bis attempts to get his son-in-law’s 
Irish relations to do something to help the young family, 
he found at last a friend in Lord Mountgarret’s London 
lawyer, Mr. Langhorne. Langhorne’s infinitely tactful 
and efficient kindness was one of the brightest spots in 
the Blundell family's e.'dstenee, until in ifiyg the Blessed 
Richard Langhorne won the martyr's croirn as one of the 
victims of Titus Oates’s plot. 

In 1 665, while the plague ms raging in London, Blun- 
dell's fourth and sixth daughten, Alice and Mary, went 
to the convent of English Augustinian nuns at Bruges, 
Alice on probation for entering the Order, Mary— the 
badly behaved Mall — in order to receive a little more 
education. Later on they both joined the Poor Clares 
at Gravelines. As life was beginning to shape itself in 
England under the rule of the Merry Monarch, serious 
Catholic Christians could only view it with anxiety and 
repugnance. After the bigotry and puritanical hostility 
to life of the preceding regime men’s repressed instincts 
found vent in a coarse and unrestrained pursuit of pleas- 
ure. Blundell writes in 1665 to his sister-in-law: 

“ Madam, I am a wretched poor creature; Age and In- 
firmity, Debts and cares are growing daily upon me, and 
that which is the worst of all, my own great vanities and 
my pride have occasioned the most of my troubles. If I 
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be not able to mend my fortunes I tout I shall mend my 
life, and I do not despair (by die assistance of your good 
prayers) eidier of die one or the odier I am hkeisisc a 
grand Malcontent (as Othen in want are) and I lose 
retirement As often as I am forced from my nest I re 
turn thither again tilth amaament and Horror, hating 
discovered loo mucli of dienolous unhappy courses es cn 
of those kind of men, among the rest, unto sihora die 
safely of this Nation is in a great measure entrusted 
And Madam 1 do heartily give dianks to God that ray 
osin steak condition hath disabled me to be a Sinner at 
so costly a rate And now when I speak of your Aik 
(at Haggetston) I must here acknowledge that the Dose 
w hich w as sent from thence some $0 y ears ago hath sas ed 
from sinking our little cockboat at Crosby m many a 
storm It IS my hard fortune now to become an use 
less sets ant to y our family, as being w holly a slas e to ray 
own' 

William Blundell nesa forgot that alter God he had 
to thank his si ife above all for their being still in posses 
sura of Crosby Hall It is no disparagement of the heroic 
lady s achievement to say that her case S\ as by no means 
unique in her age — or in any age And yet diere are 
women calling themselses feminists silio seniure to as 
sort dial women have made no contribution to history 
before they themselses began to do their best to achiese 
baiiennessl 

Neserthcless m 1666 the slate of dungs at Crosby had 
become so embarrassing that William BlundcU had to 
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try to come to some arrangement about his " son But- 
ler’s "affairs. He went over to Ireland — and wrote har- 
rowing descriptions of the poverty and scarcity in that 
country — got in touch with his son-in-law's relatives, 
and found them not unwilling to take charge of the 
young couple. Only Lord and Lady Mountgarret were 
irreconcilable. But in spite of this tlie Butiers crossed 
over in 1667. The husband was ill, the wife was expect- 
ing her fifth child, nothing definite awaited them. Aunt 
Fiances accompanied them and joined battle witli the 
stony-hear ted grandmother, Lady Mountgarret, who was 
not to be softened even when Mistress Frances brought 
two of the grandchildren for her to see. At last through 
the intervention of the Duke of Ormond the Butlers 
were given a house to live in on the family property in 
Kilkenny. But tirey remained miserably poor. Even 
when Richard Butler inherited the estates in 1679 and 
became the fifth Viscount Mountgarret, his and Lady 
Emelia's affairs were a constant source of sorrow and 
anxiety to the old people at Crosby. 

It ivas now time to find a wife for William Blundell 
junior, Halt Will’s second son, who was to carry on 
the family, since both his elder and his younger brotlter 
had entered the Society' of Jesus. It was, by the way, a 
Jesuit priest, Father Heaton, who finally amnged a suit- 
able match with a Catholic young lady, Mary Eyre of 
Hassop — the priests of that time had to assist their pa- 
rishioners in a variety of ways. There could be no ques- 
tion of the newly married couple having a home of tlieir 
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own, and soon three generauons ueie living together at 
Crosb) as one famili It was not long before her parents- 
In law grew just as fond of Mistress Mary as of their own 
children William Blundell tlie elder has nothing but 
good to say of her — Uiat she is just as teeming " as hu 
own wile IS evidently an added virtue m his eyes His 
only « orry is that she is not particularly strong During 
her repeated pregnanaes she suffered from “ convulsive 
hits"— and presumably had to undergo all tlic fear- 
some cures for that ailment which art set out in the fam- 
ily receipt booV In spite of it all she survited her tlnr- 
tcen confinements, closed her husbands eyes, and had 
sufficient viulity to feel a all to die cloistered life after 
she had been left a widow One of her daughters was 
Abbess at Ghent, and under her die old lady ended her 
days as a nun 

After the son in law was settled in Ireland and the son 
married, there followed a couple of compataUvely peace 
fu! years at Crosby Blundell s chief trouble was that of 
assuring liis daughter Frances die minimum " dowry " 
which a postulant had to contnbute to die poor English 
coiivenls on die Conlinent Her father wntes to his old 
friend Father Walton who has sent him news, among 
other things of mamagcs within the circle of dieir 
friends 

There is a girl of mine for whom 1 am treating of 
another manner of match the contran should be on 
the other side o die sea, her Spouse w ill neither die nor 
duplease her ' 
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By the Treaty of Dover in 1670 King Charles, in re- 
turn for large subsidies from King Louis XIV, had se- 
cretly pledged himself to become a Catholic and to sup- 
port France with troops in the war with Holland. As a 
ballon d’essai the King issued in 1672 a declaration 
which tvas to secure liberty of conscience to Catholics. 
This raised a storm of fury, and in its place Parliament 
passed the Test Act, by which no one could hold an 
ofSce under the Crown unless he took an oath which 
condemned among other things the belief in transub 
stantiation. From the Kings brother, the Lord High 
Admiral, afterwards King James II, and the Lord High 
Treasurer, Baron Clifford, downwards, every single 
Catholic was expelled from his position m the military 
and civil services, and Parliament demanded that the 
penal laws against Catholics should be enforced with 
full severity — they had long remained a dead letter in 
many cases, such as those of persons who in general a 
shown themselves to be good and loyal Englishmen. 

" We are all here for the present in a most dreadful 
high suspense," Blundell writes to the Abbess of the 
Poor Clares at Rouen; "concerning the late rigorous 
proclamation and threats against our lives and fortune 
We have not known the like with so many great circum 
stances of terror, in 20 years last past. God grant us 
patience and perseverance and His will be done on earth 

as it is in Heaven." . 

Aunt Frances, who rvas already used to crossing be- 
tween England and Ireland on all sorts of unpleasant 
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emnds and in all weathers, accompanied Frances to 
Rouen Five of William Blundell’s daughters had now 
chosen to go into exile and serve God in the cloister 
At Crosby a new generation swarmed into tlie world 
The grandfather had retained the Butlers’ eldest hide 
boy when his parents left, and had tahen charge of his 
education Edmund Butler was evidently the favounte 
of all at Crosby, Aunt Frances was like a raotlicr to 
him But the state of alfaits in England now looked so 
threatening that the old maid took her treasure over to 
Kilkenny Before long, however, the Butlers sent bodi 
him and his jounger brother Richard back to Crosby — 
they could notaffordto keepthem Blundell managed to 
scrape together enough money to send die elder to the 
college at Saint Omer Sliordy after, Fadier Nicholas 
Blundell S J , returned to his native land, which was 
now to be the field of his labours, m disguise, under an 
assumed name and outlawed The law that Cadiohcs 
might not absent themselves more dian a few miles 
from their domiale had lately been enforced so strictly 
that for the present his father and mother could have no 
hope ol seeing then eldest son Not till the summer of 
i6y8 was Father BlundcU able to visit die old home 
which he had left twemythree years before For four 
or five weeks he remained concealed at Crosby, and in 
the little domestic chapel liis nearest relatives and his 
old neighbours and fnends with their families received 
the sacraments from the handsof Nicholas Blundell He 
returned to London morder to be present at the festival 
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of July 25 — St. James’s day— when the fathers of the 
English province each year renew their vows. The Pro- 
vincial, Father Whitebread, preached on the day’s text, 
St. Matthew x.x, 22; 

“ Can you undergo a hard persecution, be falsely be- 
trayed and injured, and hurried away to prison? Pos- 
sumus. We can, blessed be God. Potestis bibere calicem 
quern ego bibiturus sumf Can you suffer the hardships 
of a gaol? Can you sleep on straw and live on hard diet? 
Can you lie in chains and fetters? Can you endure die 
rack? Possumus. We can, blessed be God. Potesits 
bibere calicem quern ego bibilum sum? Can you be 
brought to the bar and hear yourself falsely su’orn 
against? Can you padently receive the sentence of an 
unjust judge, condemning you to a painful deadi, to be 
hung, drawn, and quartered? Possumus. We can.^ 

Just then Titus Oates was busily engaged m fabnrat- 
ing his indictment of the Jesuits, accusing them of a 
plot to murder the Ring and overthrow the government 
-Titus Oates, whom Macaulay calls "the falsest, the 
most malignant, and the most impudent being that ever 
disgraced the human form, the founder of a school of 
false witnesses.” With the psychiatric knowledge of our 
day it is easy enough to detennine that Titus Oates was 
an entirely abnormal, perverse, and pitiable human 
wreck-and as regards "human form" 
e.\hibit a horribly mis-shapen type which may e ou 
in certain medical worb. It was on the fantastic acci 
tions of this miserable wretch Uiat so many courageou 
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and holy men had to lose their Uses on the gallons, so . 
many families were ruined, so many victims were sub- 
jected to torture and thrown into prisons where they 
often lay forgotten and were allowed to languish year 
after year, it they did not die of jail fever or some other 
of the diseases that were nfe in the dungeons of that age 
Even then there were many intelligent people in Eng 
land who had no doubt that Oates and his collaborators 
were lying and tliat die whole busrncss was die inven- 
tion of half insane fanatics of more than doubtful mo- 
rality (Oates had been expelled Irom his offices in the 
Churcli of England and also from Catholic colleges as an 
incurable jnderast ) King Charles saw clearly how die 
matter stood But he dared not do olhciwse than sign 
death warrant after death warrant — hatred of the Jesu- 
its and fear of the Papist danger had assumed the 
character of a mass jisychosis and the oppionents of the 
house of Stuart cNptoiled the popular exatement to 
the utmost 

Father Nicholas Blundell was one of the Jesuits whom 
Oates accused and as it happened, was the fbrtoitous 
means of unmasking his untrustwordiiness to some 
extent it appeared that Oates had pointed out a Bene 
dictme Father Caryll, one ol the Queen’s chaplains, to 
hishue and cry m mis take for the Jesuit Blundell, where- 
upon the proceedings against Caryll were abandoned 
Father Blundell escaped But among the victims was 
the lawyer Richard Langhorae His meditations m 
prison on death and etcraity have lately been published 
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In April i6Ko Squire Blundell and l»s grandson at 
last were able to leave tor the Continent 
Father Nicholas Blundell had just died at Saint Oiner, 
at the age oE forty — no doubt as a result of his impns 
onment in the pres lous ytar But William Blundell svas 
able to speah to his fisc daughters through the grating 
of the Clares convent and to hid them good bye till they 
met again in hear cn He continued his journey to Pans 
but had to leave again in order to take are of Edmund 
Butler, who had been attacked by smallpov in the col 
lege The grandfathers anxiety for the lad si as tinged 
with svorrics — tiliere uas he to find the money to meet 
these expenses? The only sure thing was that tlie father, 
Lord Mountgarret, would make no contribution In 
any Qse the lad recovered, and in the following year 
Blundell returned to Ciosby His letters shosv not only 
that he had hartily enjoyed his slay in a country where 
he svas free to practise his religion, but that he also 
looked back with pleasure to the svine and the lighter 
air, nosv that he had returned to the home bresved ale 
and the fogs of Crosby 

That winter he was so ill that a doctor from Wigan 
svas summoned, who icmforccd the arsenal of medica 
raents with drugs to the Value of £5, 5s , Blundell 
look a lively interest m studying the effect of all these 
substances on his old frame He recovered from his ill- 
ness But m 1685 Anne Blundell died 

No letters or other documents exist in which the 
viidower speaks of his loss or of his life during the period 
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following his wife's death. It looks as if for a long time 
he was not equal to pursuing his usual mode of life. 

Charles II died — as a Catholic; an hour or two before 
his death he made his confession of faith and was able to 
receive the saaaments of the Church before expiring. 
James II ascended the throne, and immediately the penal 
laws against Catholics became inoperative, though they 
did not disappear from the statute-book. In spite of his 
previously expressed reluctance to be absent from 
Crosby, William Blundell now began to make frequent 
journeys to London and long stays in that city. Among 
other things he pursued historical studies there and 
wrote constantly to his son Thomas Blundell, S.]., about 
the history of the family and of Crosby Hall. He also 
permitted himself another little trip abroad, to Flanders 
and France. He came home immediately before the new 
storm burst upon the Catholics of England, witli the ex- 
pulsion of King James and the usurpation of tlie tliione 
by the Prince of Orange. 

Again the prisons were filled with recusants — al- 
though the new King had proclaimed that their lives 
and property would be spared — and the air of London 
and the sunounding districts was tlrick with the smoke 
of Catholics' houses consigned to the flames. Again Wil- 
liam Blundell was thrown into prison — he was now a 
man of seventy — and the legal provision that no Catho- 
lic might own a horse whose value exceeded five pounds 
led to the stables of Crosby being plundered. Sarcely 
was he released from one prison when he was taken to 
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anoilicr This last incarceration was no doubt due to 
die fact tliat his grandson Edmund Butler had been 
taken prisoner w hen leading an attack on Londonderry 
and to his having written a letter from prison to his 
grandfather concerning his warlike exploits, specially 
charging him to tell Aunt Frances all about tliem and to 
give her his affectionate greetings In Manchester ]aii 
Blundell passed the time by translating a French book 
of devotion into English No sooner was he set free 


again tlian he and Mistress Frances exerted theinsclses 
to tlic utmost to assist Captain Bullcr 
The son m law Mountgarret seems to base had about 
as much affection tor his sons as his ow n father had liod 
for him The last years of William Blundell’s life were 
largely occupied in canng for die young Butlers ~ sup- 
plying them with money, endeavouring to reconcile 
them With their father, advmng them m their matri- 
monial plans Richard, die younger, had been a scatier- 
btamed lad and continued to give anxiety to his grand- 
father by his incurable frivolity He uiatned a vvidovv, 
Lady Hamilton, who was deadedly lus senior, and old 
Blundell hoped he would allow himselt to be guided 
by the lady The old man Qietully put away the happy 
bridegroom s accounts of her excellent qualities, dunk- 
ing that it Mi Richard should change his raind his own 
letlers would be there to witness against him 

tw asnow William Blundell junior who got up before 
the sun and slaved from dawn to eve m order to support 
them all at Crosby In ,69, he and seven other gentle 
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men from Lancashire were arrested and arraigned for 
high treason. A disciple of Oates, a former highwayman 
named Lunt, alleged he had discovered a conspiracy the 
object of which was to murder King William and bring 
back King James with the aid of French troops — a 
point which should be well calculated to aeate another 
mass psychosis. Lunt and his fellow-conspirators, how- 
ever, were a little too stupid. Besides other things, they 
had put into writing and signed an agreement as to the 
way in which the Catholic gentlemen’s estates w'ere to be 
divided among them. A youthful brother of one of the 
accused landowners won Lunt’s confidence under an 
assumed name so effectually that he was let into the 
secret of the whole transaction and even promised a 
share in the expected booty. He then appeared under 
his own name as a witness for the defence and produced 
forged letters tvhich Lunt, not very convincingly, had 
composed in King James’s name. Lunt's past and that 
of his accomplices was closely examined. And when the 
accused ^vere at last acquitted and released, the popula- 
tion of Manchester cheered them and drove tlreir ac- 
cusers out of the town with stones and hooting. Wil- 
liam Blundell junior was able to ride home a free man, 
between his old father and his young daughter, who had 
both been examined in the coume of the trial. 

In the last years of his life William Blundell could no 
longer ^vrite; his hands were crippled by rheumatism. 
But the indefatigable sister Frances, writing to Lord 
Mountgarret's second wife- — Lady Emelia was now 
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dead - to get her to do soroethmg for her stepson Jamu 
Butler, reveals that it was still tlieir grandfather an 
herself on whom the young Butlers had to rely w henever 
they were in difficulties James had been left to get on as 
best he could since he was a half grown youth, he had 
served as a soldier in Flanders and been when prisoner 
by Ormond, who had offered to engage the fad m his 
own troop James could not accept tlie offer as he was a 
Catholic, but Ormond had then given him arms, clotlics, 
money, and a passport, enabling him to return home to 
Crosby As tlie young soldier was more ignorant in 
Vjiowledge of books or skill in his pen than can scarcely 
be imagined, ' they vvere willing to keep him and look 
after his eduation But Mistress Frances asks his step- 
mother kindly if she annot arrange for James to have 
a little money from home to complete lus scanty ward- 
robe Whether James Butler received any, history does 
not relate 

In 1697 William Blundell dictated to a servant his 
account of a tcmble Iiailstorm which ravaged the neigh- 
bourhood on the evening of April 29 and broke most of 
the window panes at Crosby — even die leads of the 
vvmdows were bent and torn in many places He con 
eludes as follows 

The heat that evening was so excessive great that a 
little before five of the dock, when 1 stood upon our lit 
tie mount to look over the garden wall thinking I should 
behold an infinity of those hailstones lying on the fal- 
lowed grounds m the field directly under die wall, yet 
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there was not so much as one stone to be seen but all were 
dissolved but such as lay in the shades." 

That is the last we hear of William Blundell — that 
the old Cavalier stands in his garden looking out upon 
his fields, over which the storm has passed. But now the 
warmth of the sun has melted the hailstones everywhere 
— only a few were left in die shade. 

In the follow’ing year he died, on May 24, 1698. No 
account has been left of his last illness and death. But 
several years earlier he had written in his notebook: 

" While I am in health, I may do well to make and 
tvrite down a prayer, protestation, or soliloquy, just such 
a one as I would desire to say in the extremity of my 
last sickness. By this I may renounce all thoughts, words 
and deeds contrary to a good Christian, which shall hap- 
pen or to which I shall be tempted at the time. I may 
beg of God to assist my soul while my body lies in tor- 
ment, and by the extremeanguish thereof hath stupefied 
or perverted my reason. I may beg likewise grace for 
my friends Uiat stand by to assist me, that they may not 
be scandalised either at the rage or stupidity ivhich may 
happen unto me by the force of the sickness. And I may 
offer myself up to suffer more and longer torments if it 
be God’s pleasure I should do so; and that grace may be 
allowed me to bear them, I may carry this paper about 
me, to the end it may be read to me in my sickness.” 

(> 935 ) 
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At nine o’clock on the morn- 
ing of November S2, 1641 tlie 
House of Commons began to de- 
bate the protest addressed to King 
Charles i which is known in his- 
tory by the name of the Grand 
Remonstrance. It contained an 
enumeration of all the accusa- 
tions brought by the Opposition against the King— two 
hundred and forty points— and a single constructive 
idea; namely, that thereafter the King must choose as 
his Ministers only sucli men as tlie Commons approved 
of. That meant that the King was to hand over his 
ancient prerogative to an oligarchy, the new class of 
rich men whose interests die Commons represented, and 
deliver up the episcopal Church of England to Puri- 
tans of all shades. On one single thing they were all 
agreed — more or less, at any rate: in hating the very 
idea of doctrinal authority in the Church. Officially the 
resolution was proposed by a somewhat insigniScant 
member of the House, But no one was in doubt that its 
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real lalhers were Sir Henr) Vane junior and Mr Ohrer 
Cromwell 

Tlie debate lasted all da) Darljiess cunc on, but 
there was a call for lights The proceedings were re- 
sumed, and w ent on into the small hours Tlicn tlie pro- 
test was adopted b) a majorit) of onl) elesen votes It 
would not base passed if seseral of the Rojrdist mem- 
bers had not left one after anotlier, as they were not 
equal to sitting any longer The men of the Opposition 
were equal to it 

At about three o clod, Mr Cromwell and Lord FalL- 
land stepped out together into tlie dark and raw No- 
s ember night FalUand had belonged to die Opposition 
patty when it directed its attacks on the policy of die 
King and Strafford. But when the tanaticism of the sec- 
tarians was turned against the Church he went over to 
the King s side Cromwell was greatly excited after the 
debate in the Commons. If the protest had been thrown 
out, he said, he w ould have sold all he possessed and left 
England lor ever Falkland replied that it had fallen 
out as It usually did They who haled die bishops hated 
them worse than the devil and they who loved them 
did not love dieiu so well as their dinner " 

On the following New Yeats Day Lord Falkland ac- 
cepted the office of First Seacury of Sute, he bowed 
to the Kmg s wish, but he can scarcely hav e regarded the 
future with much hope Alt were ready for the civil war, 
noonedesiredit andyet.tcame-theantagomsms be- 
ci C3b represented by die two parties, and the 
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self-interests with which, consciously or unconsciously, 
human ideals are always entangled, were too great. 

It was not inclination bnt a sense of duty tliat had 
drawn Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, into politics. His 
inclination was for the life from which he had tom him- 
self away when he thought his country required it. At 
his seat. Great Tew, Falkland, who was himself a philoso- 
pher and writer, had gathered a circle of scholars, jurists, 
theologians, naturalists, and philosophers. The young 
master’s only wish was that they should regard his house 
as their home — " a college situated in a purer air than 
that of the universities,” one of his friends calls Great 
Tew. The guests were not to feel constrained to observe 
the hours of meals and bedtime; tlieir time was their 
own, to be employed as they saw fit — they were to come 
and go freely, to ride out, read, or work, alone or in 
company. If on a summer day the we.ather was too fine 
in gardens or woods, or if anyone had proposed an inter- 
esting subject for discussion, the hands of die clock might 
make the circuit of the dial; nobody asked tlie time. 

Falkland’s experiences widiin the Opposition party 
drove him over to the King’s side. But he understood 
perfectly well that no one who seeks to defend what is 
established throws himself into the fight so wholeheart- 
edly — at least not until the cause is half-lost — as tlie 
men who hate an existing reality and fight for some- 
thing which as yet only exists as the imagination of 
their own minds. WIten this image begins to be trans- 
ferred to tiie sphere of reality, it is their turn to be 
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divided, as their minds become affected by disappoint- 
ment at the imperfeciion of all llungs that are realized 
here on earth 

The Civil War broke out Lord FalUand luted the 
war with his irhole sensitive, contemplative soul The 
honors ol the battlefield, revolted him, and he suflered 
from the sufferings ot hiscountry and countrymen Nor 
had he even any great hope that peace could now have 
any good result Pnnee Rupert had many oE the quali- 
ties oE a capable general And there was no lack ot per- 
sonal bravery, loyalty, and fighting spint in the army 
But this could not make amends for the Royalist party s 
want of money, nor tor the superfluity of self appointed 
advisers and the uncertainty of die King's policy 
It is related that vvhen King Charles lay in Oxford m 
the summer of 1643, -md Lord Falkland tried to 
probe into the future by what was called at that time 
thesorles Pirgiiutnu Asthc faithful in llie Middle Ages 
had sought oracular answers from God by opening the 
Etble at random, so did the cultured humanists of this 
age seek their oracles m Virgil The King opened the 
£mi, and the passage on which his glance fell read 
as follows 

Vet let a race untamed and haughty foes 
His peaceful entrance with dire anus oppose 
Oppressed with numbers m th’unequal field, 

Hts men dtscouraged, and himself cxpell’d, 

Let him for succour sue from place to place, 
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Tom from his subjects, and his son’s embrace. 
First, let him see his friends in battle slain, 

And their untimely &te lament in vain; 

And when at length the cruel war shall cease. 

On hard conditions may he buy his peace; 

Nor let him then enjoy supreme command, 

But fall untimely by some hostile hand, 

And lie unburied on the barren sand. 

Faikiand found two Knes: 

Oh Pallas! thou hast failed thy plighted word. 

To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword! 

The two men left the library, greatly perturbed. We 
may suppose tliat die oracle had merely versed their own 
forebodings of what tlie future had in store. 

In September of the same year the first Battle of New- 
bury took place. For the first time Prince Rupert’s 
cavalry ivere put to flight. Falkland fought with fren- 
zied bravery in the rearguard which was trying to delay 
the advance of Essex on the road to London. As he 
charged with his troop across a field which was sepa- 
rated from the road by high hedges, the Royalist cavalry 
were fired upon from a gap in the hedge. Lord Falkland 
fell. He was only thirty-three years old. 

He is not the least tragic figure among the many who 
were drawn into the tragedy of the Stuarts. “ That little 
person and small srature iras found to contain a gre.it 
heart, a courage so keen, and a nature so fearless, that 
no composition of the strongest limbs, and most har- 
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monious and proportioned presence and strength, ever 
mote disposed any man to tlic greatest enterprise, 
smtes one of Ins friends It is only as an exception, a 
kind of interlude between the bloody and tumultuous 
periods of history, that llie times permit of men of Lord 
Falkland s stamp displaymg ilieir qualities in peace and 
extending their influence beyond a small circle His bit- 
ter words that those who hate the bishops lute them 
worse than the Devil, but those who love tliem do not 
really love tliem so well as their dinner, apply m all 
ages It is indeed true that he who would defend what 
IS established annot possibly love it quite uncritically 
or desire to preserve it entirely unchanged, that is, un 
less he is a complete blockhead Everything tliat ir, here 
m this world and of this world, is faulty, and he who 
loves existing dungs because they arc realities mutt at 
the same time wish to nuke them better, less imperfect 
And thus he IS made to hghl on iw o fronts — to cliangc 
that which he would at the same time preserve He an- 
not possibly be inspired by the one sided fanaticism 
which IS the strength of ad who arc impelled by hatred 
of actual established things, while reserving their love 
for dreams of die future — which anyone an dream 
according to his own ideas of perfection But it is also 
true that he who loves some of die good things which 
ate also realiied at all times in the world of things as 
they are is tied and restrained when it comes to making 
common ause with others All love has an individual 
istic bias— It can never be the case that two persons 
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love precisely the same thing in the same way. And all 
earthly love restricts one’s liberty. Hatred on the other 
hand is a far more uniform and rallying emotion-.' 
every demagogue and dictator knows, consciously or 
unconsciously, that nothing is so useful as hatred for 
kneading people into a mass under his hands. Then the 
forces which suck the separate individuals into a mass 
movement are not felt to be destructive of liberty. To 
most people it is an intoxicating experience to let one's 
own ego become absorbed in a group soul or a mass 
soul. 

All the talk about love being stronger titan hate, and 
about good always triumphing over evil in the end and 
so on, is sheer nonsense— when it is a question of natu- 
ral love and purely human goodness; although natural 
human love is a mighty power, and mere pagan goodness 
has shown itself to be a great and glorious and beautiful 
thing, an infinite number of times. Nevertheless it has 
been forced over and over again to yield to evil — fear 
and hatred and revolt against our earthly lot ate the 
things which impel the natural man to his greatest dis- 
plays of energy. But the evolutionary doctrine of last 
century — in so far as it regarded evolution as a progres- 
sive movement towards something better day by day, and 
did not reflect that the evolution of a cancerous tumour 
or a paralysis is also evolution— was unconsciously 
dominated by a medieval religious sentiment, although 
it had rejected the dogmas that lay at the base of that 
sentiment. And in the same way the view which one 
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Still comes across occasionally -^as^tirances that lo\c is 
the strongest power, or that goodness, or truth, or some- 
thing of the sort, will triumph in the end — has its ori- 
gin in an illumination of life which is merely the reflec- 
tion of a sun which has sunk below the horuon of the 
modem decltnstianiredworld 
Real, pte Christian pagans were disposed to beliese 
that the world had once been much better to live m than 
It appeared to their eyes In the dawn of time there had 
been a Golden Age and evolution had proceeded in 
the direction of an Iron Age, sword time, wolf time, 
Fimbul winter Indian legends tell of a primeval time 
when men and beasts were friends and die gods dwelt on 
earth and ruled ev crydimg for the best tor all 1 iving crea- 
tures But then the behaviour of men w as such that the 
gods had enough of them and withdrew from diem as far 
as possible 

It was Chnstiamty, as it was preached by the Church 
in the Middle Ages to the people of Europe, diat gave 
rise to men s com tenon that the w orld’s drama ts to end 
in the triumph of Absolute Good ' None is good, save 
God ” God IS Love, God is Tiudi itself —and that is 
the love which is stronger than hate, Truth, whose final 
triumph men and devils attempt tn vain to oppose And 
Gods triumph ts the triumph of all men whose wills 
have been directed to seeking to do God’s will — e\ en if 
m their lives ihey have not been able to keep this direc- 
tion without wavering and swerving and breaking the 
hue 
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The history of Christianity during two thousand years 
bears witness that men have never found it particularly 
natural and easy to be truthful and good. The forces 
ii'hich cause tlie will to deviate from the straight road to 
God are active and never rest. For brevity’s sake they 
have been summed up from of old under three heads: 
the Devil, the ivorld, and our oira flesh. And to the or- 
dinary run of humanity the fast is perhaps the worst 
tempter. And the most dangerous temptations are not 
due to tire active, sudden flames of desire, " the lusts of 
the flesh,” but to die disinclinations of the flesh, its 
indolence and sluggishness, our tendency to become 
creatures of habit. It is by no means the commonest case 
for a man to turn from God because lie loves something 
which he is detennined to make his own at al! costs. It 
is far commoner for him to allow himself to be held back 
by a love which has conquered him. It is .is though we 
were enticed by the clay of which we are made — if only 
we could sink back into the clay and make ourselves 
comfortable in this good created world. Rather let God 
w'ait for us than that ive should w'ait for our dinner. 
Fear and danger and loss are the things that keep us 
awake, so long as we live on a purely natural plane. — It 
is tile kernel of Christianity that God became man and 
tliereby made our human nature one witli His divinity, 
drew up its indolence and sluggishness into union iritli 
tlie incomprehensible power whereby al! tilings were 
made, rose again in this, when men had killed it. Unless 
our natural goodness and our natural, unstable love of 
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truth ate penetrated by Ifial lo\e and that truth uhich 
are synonyms of the Creator spotvcr.tie sliafi ncterthe- 
less fall MctiniJ to one or other of the seten deadly sins 
And die set enth and last is the worst — acctdia, sloth 
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Leo Weismantel himself de> 
scribes his book Maria as the 
story of the earthly pilgrimage of 
the Holy Virgin, God’s mother, 
as seen in the visions of pious 
women, notably Katharina Em- 
mericli. I must confess that the 
book left me absolutely cold. It 
reminded me of the worst specimens I had seen of the 
Beuron school of religious painting— tlie frescoes of 
the lower church at Monte Cassino, for example — witlt 
their reminiscences of the styles of bygone ages, lifeless 
figures in pretentious compositions, and an endless 
elaboration of decorative demil in costumes and back- 
ground, which no doubt is all intended to give the paint- 
ings a kind of liturgical aspect, but results in a repellent 
aridity. Weismantel has a weakness for pretentious typo- 
graphical arrangements, with constant new paragraphs 
for no obvious reason. And he introduces die whole 
gallery of relatives which the old apocryplial gos- 
pels and a certain type of legendary fiction have pro- 
vided the Virgin Mary. With all this aoivd of great- 
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aunts, aunts, cousins o£ both sc\es, and other linsfolt 
she IS simply the most family ridden young woman who 
cser grew up in a tribal community It is a somewhat 
wearsome procession, and except by tliose whose na 
ture inclines them to favour certain peculiarly German 
forms of solemn significance I believe Weismantels 
Aferia will be found "ungeniesshor” 

But a boob that is really significant is his three volume 
novel about the history of the village of Sparbrot from 
the 1840 s to the post war period The fiixt volume es- 
pecially, Das aha Dorf, is an exceedingly beautiful and 
varied picture of life, besides being a regular gold mine 
for the folUorisL 

Sparbrot is a litde village situated on the southern 
slope of the Rhon mountains, on die Sinn — a tributary 
of the Main At the time the story opens, the Rhon was 
still wooded It was the old primeval forest of central 
Germany oaband beech with stretches of pine here and 
there — ccniuries-old trees with an impenctnble under- 
growth of saplings and bushes in many places The little 
villages, where a poor population of woodcutters, weav- 
ers, charcoal burners and cjuairymcn struggled to sup 
port life, were mere insigmficam clearings m the great 
foresL They were isolated and o 5 the beaten tracb, 
though tor more than a thousand years of die German 
Empire s history the stream of traffic had flowed past on 
the nver dowm in the roam valley, and through the for- 
est on the ndge of the hills ran the ancient Imperial 
road, whose two most important stauons, m die eyes of 
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the Sparbrot people, were holy Cologne and rich Nurem- 
berg. News and rumours from the outer world reached 
these backwoodsmen in a hagmentary and distorted 
form. With wars and national disorders they had indeed 
been brought in contact, and had suffered from them 
directly and indirectly. But the firmly rooted folk of 
these small communities had clung with amazing tenac- 
ity to their own spiritual store and had been slow to 
receive and incorporate new material. Beneath a Catho- 
lic tradition of more than a thousand years— St. Boni- 
face's Fulda is not far away — pagan beliefs and trays of 
drought formed as it were a deep subsoil and gave a 
peculiar nourishment and colour to the intense religious 
life. Ancient superstidons and primitive rites grow up 
like suckers and creepers and twine themselves about 
the Church in diese regions. 

The years pass over Sparbrot with a triple chain of 
red-letter days. One of these is the ecclesiastical year 
from Advent to Advent, marked with fesdvals like stars 
— the Nativity of Our Lord, His bitter Passion and His 
Resurrection, die coming of the Holy Ghost. Then the 
Church marches on, spreading the gospel in the world, 
telling it piece by piece every Sunday and holy day, until 
the last Sunday in November, when the gospel deals with 
the Last Judgment. Around every fesdval there has 
gathered a vast number of religious observances and 
profane amusements. — The second year is that of Na- 
ture, which opens with the coming of spring— the 
brooks gurgle under the hollow ice, the sap rises in the 
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„e« and .he blood grows restless ... 5OUOS bod‘« T]"* 
,ear has d.ree festivals Candlemas, Shroveude, and U.e 
slanghtenng season m autumn — The third ^car lov 
ered over U.e folh of Sparbwt like a tl.reatcn.ng vulture, 

« was tl.e weavers )car In tense anxiety the poor Spar- 
broters sow flax and hemp and till tl.c.r patches ot 
ground, with pnicrs to avert crop failure and bring fine 
weather The produie is prepared laboriously by tIIO^ 
honoured methods Vear in, year out the weavers sit at 
their looms growing old and withered at tlicir toil or 
succumbing to the weavers' sickness— consumption 
Timid and diffident, the young ones set out from Spar- 
brot to haw k the Imen they have to tntv el far afield, for 
die housewives ot the neighbouring towns and country 
will not buy the products of consumptive cabins 
Miserable huts of wattle daubed with clay are dus- 
tered together along tlie narrow village streets, where 
dogs and pigs attend to die scavenging and tlie duldren 
play and sing their round dances Spatbrot is exposed 
to avalanches and falls of rock from tlie mountain, and 
to floods from the Sinn The little larmmg tliat tliere is 
follows immemonjl rules and customs, but ts accom- 
panied by a profusion of pagan and Cliiistian religious 
ntes Hie presbytery is almost the poorest house in Uie 
place, tlie church small and dilapidated, but it is the 
centre of the people s life Masses and pmyen tnaugu 
rate all the red letter days ol Sparbrol s threefold year 
and of every person s pirvatc year As ilie churdr is tlm 
very soul of the Christmas and Easter solemnities, so docs 
171 
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it co-operate in the Walpurgis festival, which ends ivith 
a ritual dance and the procession of the young people to 
the forest with the object of scaring the witches’ ride 
away from tlie village. In summer tliere are pilgrimages 
to Vierzehnheiligen, to Fulda, to St. Kilian in Wurz- 
burg. With swelling silken banners and lighted candles 
the crowd goes on its way singing hymns and litanies; 
the sick in search of healing, despairing souls seeking re- 
mission of sins and peace with God, while young lads and 
girls hope to meet one with whom they have a tryst at the 
church of pilgrimage — for they believe it trill secure a 
happy marriage if they are alEanced under the protec- 
tion of a saint. The pilgrimages are holidays, walking 
tours, refreshment for soul and body, 

Within his many-coloured garland of legends and 
folklore Weismantel has insetted a series of portraits of 
people from the old village. The witch and the “ wise 
man,” the village herdsman who passes his lonely life 
on the hill pastures, his son who marries a gypsy girl, die 
pedlar Hafenmichel with his lively, restless disposition 
— it is he who comes in contact with the revolution of 
1848 and brings home its ideas, as he understands them, 
to the remote forest region. And ±ere is the parish 
priest, TertuUian Wolf, whose story forms the conclu- 
sion of the first volume. He is a poor lad from one of the 
neighbouring villages. From the cradle his parents have 
destined him to make amends for their sins. Pious per- 
sons help him to complete his schooling and enter the 
seminary. Before he has yet taken any vows which bind 
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him to the altar and celibacy he becomes acquainted w uh 

the handsome and warm blooded Franziska from Wurz- 
burg They fall in lore with eacli otlier Tenulliaii is 
still tree, he is fully entitled to adopt another arccr and 
to marry The only tiling is that he IJioivs why all die 
people who have helped him luiherto, many of them ill 
able to afford it and accompanying their gifts with fer- 
vent pnyers, have made tins effort Tliey have striven to 
give God a priest who should serve tlie holy sacrifice of 
the Mass And they have expected of him that he should 
one day remember diem in his prayers before die altar 
Tertullian feels that he has taken upon himself a sacred 
obligation And at die same time he is afraid of die judg 
ment of men Heroism and cowardice, fear of men and 
love of mankind build up a wall between him and the 
)oys of love here on earth And the proud Franziska un- 
derstands — if she would give herself to the man she loves 
so passionately, she would nevertheless fad to bring him 
happiness So she becomes a nun And as a Sister of 
Mercy in the hospital of Wurzburg she finds use for lier 
courage her strength, and her good sense Tins brings 
her happiness but of another kind God asks so mueli 
more of her than a husband would have had use for, and 
giv es her m return a love which exceeds all earthly meas- 
ure Tertullian Wolf becomes a priest, and die grace 
which does not change but perfects nature makes of the 
weak and strong man a strange peasant saint, simple and 
wise, cheerful and tragic, strict and lender 
Das Stei benmdan Giusen tells of the irruption of die 
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new age at Sparbrot, A stranger settles there — he calls 
himself Dr. Mehrhok. He is a "missliebig" who has 
some scores outstanding with the authorities of various 
German states on account of his exploits as a roistering 
student at a little university and as a revolutionary in 
1848, And he is an outlaw in his inmost soul, for having 
brought upon otliers, even on his sweetheart, misfor- 
tunes which he is unable to forget. At Sparbrot he takes 
up the cudgels against tlie ignorance and superstition 
which allow women in childbed to be tortured to death 
under the hands of wise women, and tuberculosis to kill 
or cripple children, while the village wise man doctors 
them and the priest prays for them, — Sparbrot gets its 
State school. And the high-minded young teacher and 
his wife fight against superstition and ignorance, against 
ancient barbarism, against uneconomic and unhealthy 
methods of work. Mechanical industry comes to Spar- 
brot— the factory is to set free the weavers who have 
been sitting crouched over their looms in all the cot- 
tages. A toad is constructed to connect Sparbrot with the 
great arteries of traffic. 

Few if any of these men, who are so full of goodwill to 
heal the tvounds and remedy the defects of an ancient 
community, have any idea of the nature of the living 
body on which they propose to operate. They do not see 
that this superstition is an excrescence of a faith on tvhich 
the people have lived and tlirough which they have pre- 
sened their sense of human dignity and honour. They 
are rightly revolted at the cruelty of the villagers when 
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H ,s diiKtecl against Vcsa (of hismg accepted the roavtl 
en's crown of honour m the May Day dance aliliougli she 
lus fotrciied her right to it What they do not trader- 
stand IS that behind dicsc excesses there U a nKmlity 
ti hich Holder than cither Christianity or any of the more 
recent forms of paginisra the \ital instinct and defen- 
sue impulse of a tribal community Before die month 
of May was dedicated to Mary who gate bittlr W the 
Redeemer of sinners, the maidens dance in the spring 
night was part of a cult of tribal dnraiiiej who neter 
forgate sms against the tribal laws when itisa cpicstion 
of ritual acts w Inch an only he peitonncd by i irgini we 
neter hear ol mercy being shown to the giil who taVes 

part in tliemwidiout fulfilling all the conditions — Tlie 

old country and die old tillage faie as would a sick body 
in the handsel physicians who combat die morbid symp- 
toms without being aware tint they are killing die pa- 
tient with their cures The factory which was lo setlrec 
the workers of the old couag«ndustry merely consigns 
them to a worse slat ety— and when it has lo close down 
owing to a slump, there is worse distress in Spaibrot than 
before Exccssit c felling sitips die mountain of its cloak 
ot woods, die new road, instead ol opening up new 
sources ol income to the Spatbroters, brings them new- 
comers who try to exploit them Tlie old coniraunity, 
where life grew like the trees with their roots deep in 
the old sod of Germany, reaching out esery shoot to- 
wards the all-embracing sky, is dead already, when one 
night the vdlage is burnt down Tlie priest, Tertullian 
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Wolf, has put on his vestments and carried out the Sac- 
rament. He stands in the churchyard holding up the 
monstrance in benediction before the sea of flames, till 
a biazing beam from the church totver strikes him down. 

The herdsman's cabin and that of the pedlar Hafen- 
midiel ate all that is left of the old time when the new 
Sparbrot is built of stone along regularly laid-out streets. 
At this time Hafenmichel's youngest son, the tailor's ap- 
prentice August, goes out into the world. The third vol- 
ume, Die Gescliichte des HausesHerkommer, tells of his 
adventures. He and his wife, the seamstress, toil and 
stint themselves till they can start a little shop. August 
carries on business as a buyer-up, first of fruit from tire 
country round, dien of all kinds of agricultural produce. 
His firm, Herkommer of Sparbrot, becomes known far 
and wide. Hafenmichel's grandchildren are gentlefolk. 

Nevertheless the family's business talent is of a pecul- 
iar kind. The Herkommers are impulsive visionaries, 
with a flair for finding new outlets, full of a craving for 
self-assertion, since every threat of a set-back and every 
hint of a slight in reality hits them so hard. It is a fine 
point, and undoubtedly a true one, to make August 
Herkommer’s younger son, the priest Johannes, the 
member of the family who in the end shows most sense 
of realities. It is he who has to try to save what he can 
from die wreck of his brother Matthaus, the head of die 
firm; it is to him that Matthasus's young sons turn for ad- 
vice and support when the house of Herkommer crashes 
after tire World Wat. Through his eduation and his 
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Avork as a priest Johatices Hcrkommer s brain has been 
trained to deielop a more sober sense of reality than is 
possessed by those of the family who ha\e been engaged 
in big business operations and hate been finally sucked 
into the fantastic economy of the aa ar yean and the post 
Aiar period 

The last part of the trilogy, hones er, seems to me at 
any rate to be weaker than the two first And one asks 
oneself whether it an rally be possible, esen in post 
war German), that not merely an mdindual speculator 
or not too honest banker, but pmctially all the business 
men and officials mth whom Matihms Hetkommer has 
to deal continue to trade with him and treat him as a 
responsible person long alter Ins insanity is established 
and an be referred to a physial malady , renal atrophy 
The Avhole trilogy, hoAveser, is a broadly designed and 
unusually signifiam work, whicli lielps one to compre- 
hend much of what has happened in Germany since the 
Avar and is happening there today There is power and 
great beauty m the descriptions of the old German 
" Valkheil" ivhose values as ere destroyed by people who 
desired its renewal and recovery from ancient ills and 
defects Leo ^VeLsraantcls cycle of novels about Spar 
brat. Das alle Dost, is so nch and valuable a work that 
all who Avish to be acquainted with recent German lit- 
erature must be advised not on any account to over- 
look At 
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We always know beforehand 
what newspaper men will ask a 
visitor. What impressed me most 
of all the things I had seen in 
Gotland? Gotland. 

Well, Visby is wonderful. Of 
course we have all seen tlte most 
enticing views of that town over 
—posters in railway ivaiting-rooim 
shotting idyllic bits of streets that wind charmingly be- 
tween low houses and garden walls surmounted by old 
trees, and churches in ruins. St. Karin’s dusters of slen- 
der Gothic columns and pointed arches against a blue 
sky, St, Drotten's and Sl Lars’s pompous Romanesque 
masses, St. Olof's gable with the rose window and an- 
cient ivy dinging to the ruin. The unbroken line of the 
town wall witli its frowning range of watch-towers — 
tliere was a picture of tliis in the geography we used in 
my schooldays, more titan forty years ago. Almost as far 
back as I can remember, I have thought I must go to 
Visby some day. And yet it was no disappointment to 



and over again 
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stc It It "as finer, indeed mucli finer, ilian 1 had im 
agincd It in adiance 

The island is about setent) fisc miles long and thirtj 
miles aaoss ai lU broadest, and it has ninet)-onc stone 
cliuiches of the Middle Ages scattered oscr its surface 
All are of historical and artistic interest Some are real 
architectural pearls, some ucasuries of sculpture — m 
stone from the Romanesque and in wood from tlic 
Coiliic period In many of ihcm there are rcmaiw of 
escellent stained glass— thne were worUhops for tJiis 
m Vishy— inolhcTsthetcarcwall paintings Andallof 
them are so petfecll) fitted into the landsapc tliat it is 
a sight to see them Tingstadc Church on the hill above 
the marsh Ostergarn s undcmcatlr the limestone cliff, 
Froiel s Churdi standing high with a view over the sea 
and the Karls Islands, Etelhcm s among groves in w hicli 
the ground was white as foam with flowering broad 
leaved gatUc, Roma and Rone in charming villages. 
Each new cliurcli 1 arae to was a happy adventure 
quite unexpected, for I did not Know much about them 
beforehand 

Four or five of the country cliurchcs are in rums. 
That of Ardre lies close to the main road, but on a lower 
level Half buried m brudtwood and sunk m a lush 
meadow, the old walls arc bright witli the limestone 
peculiar to die island 1 reached the abandoned Clmrdi 
of Bara one evening as the last gold of the sunset glow ed 
in the douds above die vvood Tlie rum shone with a 
ghosdy pallor against the meadow, whidr was already 
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darkening in the twilight, and die tops of the firs were 
black against the sky. It was too late to go up Bara hill, 
where in heathen times there was a place of sacrifice by 
a sacred yew tree, and too late to search for the holy well. 
But the air tasted and smelt like cold spring water, spiced 
with the cold nocturnal scents of the woods. 

And it was on a forenoon that I arrived at the de- 
serted Church of Cans. This too stands in a meadow 
among the woods, and the sun was shining on the bright 
old walls. The grass, where the graves lay levelled with 
the surface, was full of buttercups and the glorious pur- 
ple orchis which they call mmnychla (bunch of snakes) 
in Gotland. Around the old churchyard the wood was 
drenched with sunshine; above the tree-tops white sum- 
mer clouds welled up in the blue sky. There is another 
holy well by Cans Church. Under some trees on the 
edge of a field the limestone rock is exposed, and in a 
crevice of this the water bubbles np, icy cold and trans- 
parently black like dark glass. 

In all the years when I did not know what to believe 
in and therefore preferred to leave all beliefs alone, 
whenever I came to a place where living water welled 
up, blessedly cold and sweet and pure, from the eardi's 
dark bosom, 1 felt that after all it must be wrong not to 
believe in anything. For to dip one's hot hands in one 
of the earth's throbbing veins, to wash away dust and 
perspiration and to drink the cold spring water, and then 
go off without a word of thanks, one does feel this in the 
very marrow of one's soul to be a rude and churlish act. 
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It seems to me Uiat the cull of springs is a religious piac- 
uce uhiclv normal Imman beings must feel ailed upon 
to perform, unless they mabe an effort lo restrain tliem 
sell es 1 remember, on a ualLing tour u hen I las about 
lueiiiy, ue ame to the spring by Vatnaas chapel in the 
forest betueen Sigdal and Numcdal Thick blue black 
thunderclouds uith glouing red edges were climbing 
up behind a wall of dark pme uoods Uie uatcr in die 
pool round die spring looked deep and dark, and ue 
knelt down and drank it tlirec girls who behesed m 
nothing dehnite, but we dropped siltcr coins into the 
hole from which the water welled up to ‘ whatetergods 


there be ' 

It has been one of the cunent accusations against the 
first Christian missionaries m Sandinas la — and et ery- 
where else for that matter— Uiat they brutally sup- 
pressed the ancient national religions and allowed dm 
peoples to keep dieir ancient national paganism in peace, 
with just a tick of Chnsuancoloui on the outside These 
iraputaiions ate not such absolute nonsense as diey may 
seem to be when one first raeeis with their apparent 
selfcontradiaion It is true that die Church e\erted all 
her energy in e\termmating paganism without mucli 
respect for archamlogial and folklorist considerations, 
or for ±aracteristic raaal values, whicli were swept 
away with the rest when icalous missionaries destroyed 
heathen temples cut down the sacred trees on which die 
heathen had hung siaims to Odin, the hanged As, and 
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overturned tire sacrificial stones on which the priests of 
former days had broken the backbones of thralls and 
prisoners. But it is also true that the Church openly and 
witliout false modesty gave her blessing to the ancient 
popular feasts of solstice and equinox. The festival com- 
memorating the birth of Jesus in an outliouse took the 
place of the ancient festivals at the winter solstice. And 
the fire festival at midsummer which shines like a star, 
as the year begins to decline towards autumn and dark- 
nesSj was given to the forerunner who had said of Jesus 
and himself, as he set out on his Journey dotvn into the 
valley of the shadow of death; ‘ He must inaease, but 
must decrease.” The ancient festivals of seedtime an 
harvest and all kinds of husbandry were placed under a 
celestial agricultural council of saints and continued, 
puriEed of their rankest pagan features and consecrated 
by Christian services and prayers. And the ur i 
raised crosses and chapels and churches at the aiicie 
holy wells, as one readdresses a letter. For it was as c ^ 
as spring water that no one ought ever to pass a spri ^ 
without drinking of its water and tlianking Go or oi e 

of the best things He has created on earth. 

I drank of the holy wells at the deserted Church of 
Cans and at Bro Church. At Bro it is tlie custom even 

today to make an offering to the church, sot is was 

convenient -I only had to put my money m the poo - 

box. So I thought-butaftenvards I discovered tha I 

ought to have put it tlirough the keyhole, or s 
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under the church door I hope it nude no difference 
Though probably the offerings through the hey hole n ere 
really intended for candles and the like 
Cut eicrytliingyou see there — sights, glories, tourist 
attractions, or vt hateier one may please to call it — is on 
Gotland, most emphatically For the island is as flat as 
a table, laden w ith all its good things 0 r more correctly, 
tlie surface is slightly comex like a shield, and tilted a 
little On the w est the island rises out ot tlic Baltic w ith 
perpendicular limestone cliffs which the sea has undcr- 
mmed forming oserhanpng ledges and aves, and off 
the coast curiously turned pillars of harder rock liase 
been left standing, raukor they are called locally But 
abose the cliffs the island u quite flat, as flat as a pan 
ake It appears to Norwegian eyes, and very gently, al- 
most imperceptibly, its stone shield slopes down to- 
wards the south-east, wiiere ui many places tlie land runs 
out into the Baltic with woods and flow ery meadow s and 
sandy beadies lapped by the wares 
On Gotland the primitne rock lies far below sea les el, 
and what projects is stralum open siraium of sedimen- 
tary rocks In geological penods when what is now 
known by the geogtaphial designation of Scandinasia 
lay deeper in the sea than at present, stratum after 
stratum of calcareous mud, sand, and clay on tlie sea- 
bottom was transformed into rock, sandstone, marly 
limestone, and hracstonc And the new land rose abore 
sea level the ice sheet covered it and has left belund on 
Gotland gravel and boulders from the basic rock far in 
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the interior of Sweden; tlie sea rose again, and die old 
beaches are visible as banks of shingle, one inside the 
odier on the island. 

In close proximity to die ancient beaches am found 
the earliest traces of human habitation on the island— 
the fisherfolk and hunters of the Bone and Old Stone 
Age. They had to retreat before the sea to higher 
ground. They followed the small watercourses which 
ran out on to the beach from shallow tarns and lakes m 
the interior of the island, and dius they penetmted in- 
land and setded on the edge of the great forest which 
there covered the surface. - How is it that the tradmon 
of this Bight before die sea has been able to stimve from 
the days of these primitive hunters and has been 
from generation to generadon for she diousan years or 
so, until the latest legendary account of it was writ n 
down some time in die fourteenth century after Chris ^ 

-The Cuter Saga tells of die first man wbo ou 

Gotland; his name was Tjelvar. At diat tmie God id 
had a way of sinking below the sea in the dtiytin>e. ^ 
die island came up at night. But Tjelvar first bro^ht 
fire into die countiy. and after that it never san aj^i ^ 

Tjelvar's son w.as called Havde and ad.a u. c M 

mite Sur. They dwelt on die island, =>■>'1 

sous, Gute and Grajper and Gunfiaiin, the Gotlandcrs 

i;«ofJune.,vh«itheorchardss^^;. 

,hefarmsareinblossom,andwildfru.t.trees nb-apph, 

bird<herry, and sloe, bloom on die edge o 
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along the roads, and in die meadows— when all the 
glades of the pine forest arc blue with great wood- 
violets and the pasque flower lias shed its blossom on all 
dry ground so tliat its longhaired sccd-apsulcs shine 
like little siUer tassels— m the light June nights when 
the air is filled with the brilliance and coolness of the 
sea, then one an u ell imagine the my tllto be true E\ en 
if some of us might be too pedantic to recognize her 
among the sooty skm-clad women of tlie settlement, sup- 
posing we could have a s ision of the fust dw cllcrs on tlie 
beach between sea and forest nevertheless it is perlcctly 
certain dial she who first made her home here was ailed 
White Star 


2 

As early as the New Slone Age — that is, from about the 
middle of the thud millennium a c — White Star’s de- 
scendants had spread over die island Graves and finds 
of votive oSetings — collections of stone wapons set 
out in such a w ay as to show that they were offered to die 
powers controlling life and fate — are memories of the 
earliest Gotland peasants From dial ume on dierc is 
abundance of relics ot the people who lived here for 
thousandsof years Theybearwiinessihaithe Guier" 
found It a good land to live in good to die in The 
Pearl ol the Baltic” Godand is ailed m tounst adver 
tisemcnts 'Though the name is modem and rather de 
testable, it expresses a feclmg svhich is very ancient The 
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local forts, the Torsburg, the coast defences in Ting- 
stade marsh, the town walls of Visby, tell of the Got* 
landers’ determination to defend their island and to 
hold on to the rocky land of their forefathers. The 
house-sites, the graves, the churches tell the same story, 
of a love of home which was immemorial when the peo- 
ple of the island were converted to Christianity, and 
which was Christianized together with the Gotlanders. 


The huge burial cairns date from the Bronze Age. 
Thousands of wagon-loads of boulders from the beach 
were heaped up over the bones of men and women of 
the ruling families. One of these cairns, ” Bro stain- 
kalm," stands on the bare rock within a pine wood, 
where the limestone crops out in huge flat slabs, worn 
smooth and scored by tlte glaciers of the Ice Age. Not 
ing grows on these naked ledges except a little lichen and 
tufts of hare’s-foot, which I have never seen flowering so 
abundantly as here nor in so many shades of colour 
from white and ivory yellow to pink and salmon and 
purple. There is a hot. aaid scent of pme and dned-up 
moss from tlie scattered copse surrounding the rock on 
which die cairn is situated. At the edge of the wood on 
the other side of die road stand Wo sculptured stones of 
the Viking Age, but tiaditionally known as “ Bro aikar 
-oxen. The story goes drat a peasant was driving his 
child, who was born blind, to die votive Church of Bro 
and had promised to give the oxen whicli drew the car 
to “ the holy CTOSS of Bro " if the chil 
sight. When they had come as far as Bro stain -a 
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boy CTied out “ Father, father. I an see llie cliurclil ’ 
But then the man decided to turn back — be w as a great 
miser and thought he might now sase his oxen They 
were then turned to stone, and tliere they stand A little 
farther east along die road there are tw o more sculptured 
stones, and these are ealled Bro stainkanngar, for it 
was afterwards said that Uiey were two old women who 
were turned to stone lor quarrelling on llic way to the 
Yuletide Mass Widt the preacliing of the new doctrine 
from the old sanctuary the old monuments were rein 
terpreted But this spot, by Bro spnng, must alw ays has e 
been very holy As far as I could see, die stream runs due 
north and water that runs northward has always been 
something out of the common 
Otherwise the graves of the Bronze Age are mostly 
neat the coast One of the cairns is called AngantyT s 
ror Angamy and his eleven brodters were die sons of 
Amgrim from Bolmey They were \ ikings and berserks 
They wooed Ingebjorg daughter of the King of Uppsal, 
and Hjalmar the proud hearted, whom Ingebjorg loved, 
challenged them to " holmgang — ordeal by batde 
The champions met on an island in the sea — the saga 
says, by the way that it was Samso Accompanying 
Hjalmar was his foster brother, OrvarOdd from Rav- 
msia in Namdal OrvarOdd ladled the eleven sons of 
Amgrim with his club, while Hjalmar fought wtdi 
Anganty and slew him but himself received his death 
w ound from Tyrvmg, Anganty s magic sw ord Ov et the 
sons of Amgrim a mound was cast up on die headi by 
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the sea n’here the fight had taken place. But Orvar-Odd 
bore HjaJmar’s body to Uppsal and (aid it dmrn before 
the door of Ingebjorg’s maiden bower. Wlien Inge- 
bjdrg came out and saw tlie dead man — she iieitiier 
lamented nor wept; she bent over Hjalmar's corpse and 
sank upon it, dead, for her heart was broken. — Hervor, 
Anganty's daughter, was a shield-maiden. She went to 
Samso to her fatlier's grave in order to recover Tyrving, 
which had the property of dealing deatli whenever it 
was drawn from its sheath. At night Hervor brcw'ed 
magic on the beach by the grave and uttered enchant- 
ments, till the mound burst into flames and her fadier, 
the dead man, stood forth in the fire. Against Ins will lie 
was forced to give up die sword to his daughter, but he 
foretold that she would see her own son die by it. 

The saga is late medixval, romantic and full of imita- 
tions of the old Edda lays — typial of a literary fashion 
which, far on in the Christian Middle Ages, iras devoted 
to viking romance. As in ail 5.agas of this type the IjTics 
are the best part, Hjalmar's death song is very beautiful: 

Wounds have I sixteen, 

Torn is my bymie, 

Darkness comes on me, 

I cannot rise. 

Close to the heart 
Bit Anganty’s sword, 

Sharp was its edge 
Tempered in venom. 
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Draw thou the red nng 
From off my hand, 

Bnng It to Ingcbjorg 
The maiden young 
She the true-hearted 
Surely will sorrow, 

Hearing I come not 
Home to Uppsal 

The rasen sitting 
High on the tree 
Fhes now to eastward, 

An eagle follows 
For the last time 
I gite food to eagles, 

Glutting them now 
With mine own gore 

Anganly s graie is to be found all oter tlie place on 
the islands oE the Cattegat and die Baltic. I hate been 
to see Anganty’s grate on Samso — it lies on tlie slope 
abot e the narrow neck w hidi connects N ordby hills tv itli 
Samso U was bad ttealher when I was there The sky 
was blue black and tlie sea dark and flecked with foam, 
the breakers thundered on the yellow sands and the sea 
spray flew over the heather and the bunal mound, where 
some sheepand I and the Danish lady doctor with whom 
I was on a walking tour huddled together on the lee 
side We ale our sandw iches and 1 drank beer out o£ the 
bottle and poured a Ecir drops on the giat e tor the dead 
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man, while the lady doctor lectured me, screaming 
against the wind. She was a teetotal, evangelical femi- 
nist, and by day and by night, in calm or in tempest, she 
exerted all her powers to convert me. 

On hearing that Anganty was also buried on Gotland 
I naturally decided to pay him a visit. I have known 
Anganty and Orvar-Odd and Hjalmar since I was a little 
girl. 

This Anganty grave, then, tvas another of the great 
Bronze Age cairns, and when I had climbed up tlte pile 
of rounded boulders there was a grand view from it. It 
is situated on a bay of die east coast, and outside the sea 
lay calm, glittering in the sunlight. Bright-edged fine- 
weather clouds sailed across the sky, and around the 
grave the blackthorn was covered with white blossom. 
The grass of the meadow was sprinkled with “ orm- 
nyckla ” and with Orchis militaris, the most splendid of 
all Northern orchises, not found in Nonvay. 

The grave has been rifled, or perhaps excavated — 
there was a big hollow like a crater in die centre of the 
cairn. And all at once die stones on which I stood began 
to roll, and I rolled with them, right down to the bot- 
tom of die hole. I grazed my shins, the glass of my watch 
got broken, and when I had managed to crawl up out of 
Anganty’s grave I discovered I had lost die little gold 
cross I was wearing. Poor litde cross — was that what 
had annoyed the pixy of the mound? 

But, after all, the finest of Godand’s ancient monu- 
ments are the great ship settings. They too ate graves of 
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the Bronze Age — the later Bronze Age, last railten- 
mum B c. Usually tliey contain urns tvitli burnt bones 
The site of the grate is fenced round mtli stones dmen 
into the turf m a continuous line so as to represent the 
outline of a ship s deck, u ith stem and stem marked by 
taller upright stones and the nbs of the ship marked in 
the same ttay Some of them are as much as eighty paces 
long, and they frequently he in line ahead or line abreast, 
little fleets sailing out from the forest totvards the sea 
luth the dead on hoard. There is a strange and solemn 
beauty about these death ships with their buliiarks of 
grey stone and tlieir decks of greensward, as they he 
within die fit forest and the summer breeze murmurs in 
the tree tops and the sun shines on die red stems and the 
carpet of wood violets is spread under die trees and over 
the whole glade 

The belief that the dead were to be borne in their 
boats across the sea to the odier world must have been 
prevalent in Scandinavia for some thousands of y cars in 
any case— even it other ideas of life after death may 
have coexisted with it — and perhaps it has been tern- 
ponrily thrust aside and has reasserted itself Tlie rep- 
resentattons of ships in the rock-carvings, which have 
been interpreted in so many different ways, may perhaps 
be concerned with the voyage to the realm of deadi 
The Gotland ship settings, our Norwegian ship burials 
of the Vestfold kings, the sculptured stones in Godand 
of the Viking Age with teptesentauons of the sea voyage 
to 0dm 5 w orld — all these are memonals of dead chiet- 
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tains. But there are hundreds o£ finds which show that 
ordinary landowning peasants were buried, burnt or un- 
burnt, in their boats, with such weapons as formed part 
of the man’s everyday equipment and with his agricul- 
tural implements around him. 

We are told in the Balder myth that the disir laid the 
dead god out in his ship, Ringhom, and when Balder s 
wife Nanna saw this her heart broke with grief. Then 
her body was laid beside her dead husband, the ship was 
set on lire and drifted out to sea, wrapt in flames. 

But behind these legends — of faithful women who 
die of a broken heart and share the last couch of their 
beloved in barrow or on funeral pyre — behind the 
Volsunga Saga's tales of hardhearted and passionate 
women, Signy Volsung’s daughter, who is married to the 
slayer of her father and her brotliers, brings about his 
death, but aftenvards enters the burning house to die 
with her husband " as willingly as I have lived with him 
unwillingly," Brynhild, who has Sigurd Fafnisbane mur- 
dered, since she cannot get him while he is alive, but kills 
herself so as to lie by him on the funeral p)Te beh 
these tales there lurb a memoryof an age when in Scan- 
dlnavia as elsewhere it was a custom that the wi ow o 
lowed her husband to the grave and a woman was slam 
at the burial of a young unmarried warrior so that e 
might take a wife with him into tlie otlier life, orse 
and dogs and hawks, men and women thralls, n ere s 
ficed and sent to accompany the rich dead. 
and legends were not tvritten down before iristian 
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times, and doubtless many of them did not assume the 
form m which they have come down to us much earlier 
than that — though their mouses w ere of great anu quity 
even then And aldiough the Chrisuan writers do not 
suppress the tradition of their heathen ancestors human 
sacrifices, the whole tendency of tlieir accounts of tlie 
heroes of the Migrations and the legendary hings and 
famous champions of the Viltng Age is directed to ideal- 
izing die figures and makmg them romantic. Foreign 
sources, contemporary accounts — which are thus mudi 
older than our early texts — gise a s ery different picture 
of the exploits of the vilings and of tfic Noithem met- 
chants and slastdealcts— of ihcir cruelty, treachery, 
and brutality, whether these sources be western Euro- 
pean, Byzantine, or Oriental It is for that matter an 
Arab diplomat, Ibn Fadlan, who gises ihe most drastic 
dcsaiption of life in a Swedish vihing town in Russia 
during peace Urac He was there some time in the 320 s 
and among other things had an opportunity of seeing 
how a dead chief was buned m his ship This man of the 
harem culture regarded the barbarians' primitive cus- 
toms w ith chilly amazement how a number of the dead 
man s friends take the young woman who is to accom- 
pany him as his death bride and hav e sexual intercourse 
with her on behalf of the bndegroom, first in Uieirown 
tents and finally in the tent on the ship w here the body 
is lying After that a couple ol tlicm help the brides 
attendant, " the angel of death " she is called, to strangle 
•he girl, and finally the ship is set on tire — It is quite 
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likely that Ibn Fadlan misunderstood one or two points 
in what he saw — • that the girl s resistance when she was 
to enter the dead man’s tent was not due to terror but 
signified the bride’s ceremonial reluctance to being laid 
in die bridal bed. But his description gives a lively pic- 
ture o£ one o£ these ship aemadons — a savage and sol- 
emn funeral rite, with ceremonies which even at that 
time must have been very ancient, handed down from a 
dim primeval past and embedded like fossds in the cus- 
toms with which the contemporary vikings and slave- 
dealers in their Newtown in Russia celebrated a young 
man's departure to the land of his bygone ancestors. 

The great burial-grounds where generation after gen- 
eradon interred its dead belong to the Iron Age. They 
are often contiguous to the Bronze Age graves, a iHstrict 
or a family used the same cemetery from time imme- 
morial. Some of the graves from about 300 a.c. to the 
beginning of out era are very beautiful and elaborate: 
a small mound is thrown up over the ashes of the ea 
and round its base a circle of stones is set up, often with 
one or more concentric circles outside the first one. 

In the earliest period of the Chrisdan era the Got- 
landers again began to bury their dead unburnt, an 
both burial customs— inhumation and aemation-- 

persisted side by side dll the close of the Iron A[,e 
appears as though the people who buried 
unbumt imagined the grave as the dead person s 
ling, and accordingly gave him or her — the necess ry 
equipment, while those who continued to practise ae- 
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mation fancied that the soul was liberated and flew away 
as a spirit when the body liad been consumed by lire 
But doubtless die two conceptions were to some extent 
Dieted in one another, and the idea of die soyage of 
the dead to a distant land suU persisted 
At one place it was a school teacher who showed me 
oser one of these burial grounds, now covered by die 
pine forest Closely packed, the little, low cairns lay 
sunk in the moss, heath berry and scrub grew around 
them and some of die graves had been burst open by the 
roots of the great firs. The leaclier took a burning inter- 
est m the antiquities of his native sod, and he declared 
he could tell by the look of the graves whether they were 
those of old or young people For when an old man died 
his sorrowing relatives took no more trouble over his 
burial than w as stnedy necessary , they collected the first 
stones they could find and piled them up over him But 
if the deceased was a young man it was the wadow, ‘his 
lady," the teacher said in his polite Swedish, who had to 
build the aim over him, and she picked out die finest 
stones, all of a sik, and arranged them arefully with 
loving hands —The tree tops murmured over onr 
heads, the sunlight fell upon the heather, turning it 
golden the little graves of lichen-grey stones lay sunk 
among the trees and suddenly made me think of scars m 
the ground A thrush began to sing in a tree dose by, 
and farther away the wood pigeons cooed. And I was 
w ondenng how die teacher could be so sure that all mar- 
nages m the Iron Age had been so harmonious. 
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The pagan grave-cult is not merely the expression of 
affection for the dead. According to the ideas of justice 
of those times the dead could lay claim to a share of their 
estate; it ^vas their right to take with them some of their 
personal belongings into the realm of the dead, and it 
was their right to be escorted out of this life in a man- 
ner suited to their rank. No doubt this feeling that peo- 
ple are not deprived of their rights through death, nor 
the living released from all obligations to them from the 
same cause, was to some extent responsible for the same 
tribes, after they were Christianized, being so generous 
in appointing Masses for the dead. That the historians 
of later times have lightly assumed that the Scandinavian 
peoples must have made these contributions umvillingly 
and only because the men of tlie Church worked on their 
fears and superstitions, is another example of a line of 
thought which we may find in so many connections. 
Actually the Catholic Church confirmed much of tfie 
pre-Christian pagan way of thinking, because this had 
already grasped something of the individual s profound 
connection with his fellow-men, even if in heathen times 
fellow-raen meant only the family, the class, and the 
tribe, and of the community of the living and the dead. 
Protestantism was from the first, and without the earliest 
Protestants themselves suspecting it, in alliance with the 
individualism of a dechristianized generation. In refer- 
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ring people to their own consctcnces, without any infal* 
hhle authority witli which the decisions of consaencc 
could be confronted, Protestantism made it far too easy 
for men, who through original sin arc all bom with an 
aptitude (or egoism and self worship, to tahe the i® 
pulses of egoism for tiie voice of conscience — till it be- 
came a sort of tacitly accepted maxim that self is the first 
consideration Tlie process which w as doomed to end in 
this nay was due m great measure to tlie refoimers' 
dogma that death separates us from die dead like an iron 
curtain, it is no use our praying for our dead, and the 
holy dead cannot help us with their intercessions It is 
another matter that men s hearu have net er ceased to be- 
lieve otherwise, m spite of the Protestant dogma there 
have always been mothers who believed that dieir dead 
children looled down on them from die bosom of God 
the Father, and children who were certain that tlieir 
mothers love accompamed them even when their 
mother had passed away 

The fact that the grave goods bestowed upon the dead 
m heathen times were often so excessively rich as is 
proved by hnds must be partl'y due to the telativ es' tear 
of cheaung the dead man If they did so tliere was a 
great danger that he might ' walk ' And they were in 
terror of ghosts, few people dared to seek intercourse 
with them, to conjure them up like Hervor, Anganty s 
daughter, and he who would attempt such a thing had 
to be deeply skilled in magic Inscriptions and signs 
which have been found within the graves, on the under 
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side of the stone slabs which overlay the corpse deep 
down in the mould, customs and pieces of advice which 
have been preserved among the people do^vn to our o^vn 
day, bear witness to the manifold precautions that were 
taken to get the dead man to lie still where he had been 
laid with all the honoun to which he could lay claim, 
and not to come paying visits to the living. At the same 
time the finds certainly contradict the theory, which has 
sometimes been maintained, that the burial customs 
■were solely intended to prevent the dead man’s walking, 
so that his successors might be rid of him: religious sym- 
bols, very often indicatingsome kind of sun-worship, are 
also found in the graves; inscriptions speak of sorrow 
and of pride in the dead man's exploits, of eternal affec- 
tion, common to all humanity— this last is nowhere 
more plainly and beautifully expressed than in a Nor- 
wegian runic inscription from Opedal in Hardanger. 
On the edge of a stone slab— that is, not a memorial 
stone— which lay in the earth covering some charcoal 
and ashes, there was arved as with a knife: “ Birging, 
dwell in peace, my sister, dear to me, Vagg." ^ Professor 
Magnus Olsen, who has interpreted the inscription thus, 
regards it as dating from the sixth century after Christ. 
And even if similar feelings do not again find expression 
on tombstones until far on in the Christian period, this 
does not entitle us to conclude that they were not those 


I Other runic scholars read, however: “BunaJ is this: My dear sister 
Borga must spare me." That is, Borga has been buried in a proper man- 
nerj therefore she ought not to trouble her brother by walking. 
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of thousands of people m ih£ intervening centunes, 
n hen they laid a dear one m the earth 
But fear of the dead has always been powerful, and 
the Church herself has never suaeeded entirely m over- 
coming It, the purely animal teiror of corpses and death, 
which is also shared by the beasts, crops up spontaneously 
in times when the first thing ashed of a man is that he 
must not be afraid to lose his life, and in tunes when 
belief in the holy fellowship and tie bond of love be- 
tween living and dead is sirongtsl But those outside 
Christendom w ere subjeonot merely to the terror winch 
uUs the senses by surprise vvhen men axe suddenly laced 
by deeds of death even it thcitwhole training tended to 
maVe them meet death leatlessly, and to the Christian's 
honor at the thought of the souls who have not yet found 
peace, perhaps will neverfind it Men were afraid of the 
spirits of the dead in general, regardless of what they had 
felt for the dead when alive, and [ox miHenmnms this 
tenor of departed spmis has been one of die most pow cr- 
ful motives m determining die shaping of the various 
cultures Only in an age in which people thought less 
and less of their dead, when once they had put them 
away and left tt to women and children to visit the 
churchyard and potter about the graves on a summer 
evening, could n be said, and believed too, that the 
belief in the immortality of the soul has arisen from 
men s desire to have more fife than the human span on 
earth and from their need to console themselves for the 
privations and adversiues of thett lives by the hope tlut 
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something far better aivaits them. The idea reflects the 
transformation of the Christian conception of God into 
the picture of a " family god such as Brand speaks of, 
" ivith skull-cap and bald head — “ The Lord is a rea' 
sonable fellow/’ as Elias Kmnmer put it. Which im- 
plies that one has ceased to celebrate the festivals of mar- 
tyrs and has exchanged d\e faith in God’s inscrutable 
mercy for confidence in an easily grasped divine good- 
nature. 

Tlie pagan belief in a life after death is nowhere of 
such a nature as to lead us to suppose it is due to human 
desires and longings and hopes. At best a happy life after 
death is reserved for a few. Pre-Christian mystery re- 
ligions in the Mediterranean countries taught that indi- 
viduals by going through a series of ordeals and initia- 
tions might secure for themselves felicity hereafter, but 
the great mass of people could only look forward to the 
joyless shadowy existence of die underworld. And it was 
not othenvise with our forefathers. Valhall was not a 
place to rvhich the common man was admitted. It did 
not even depend on the man’s courage, magnanimity, or 
prowess whether he was to make his way thither at his 
death; what mattered above all was whether he was bom 
to command. The belief in fate consisted precisely in 
this, among other tiling: Fate, not the man himself, de- 
termined his lot in time and eternity. So, if the chief 
faced his destiny with head erect, without whining in 
misfortune or showing fear of death, it tvas perhaps not 
so remarkable after ail; thraldom, Hel's hall and Naa- 
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strend and Nivlhcim nere also a dcsliny, and those w 
whom It was allotted had to maU the best oi it, even if 
tlicy K ere a diiine pair hXe Balder and Manna, or Bryn 
hild dioosing to tahe with Sigurd the road to He! 

For dial matter it was no doctrine of pnraititc Chnsti 
anity either that eleitial bliss was open to all men, w nh- 
out their maLing theleast effort to attain it The Church 
taught that salvation and the grace of Cod in Jesus Chmt 

isgnentoall men, and here nodiffcrencee-MStshctiveen 

Icceman and dirall or between man and w oman But as 
a ntcdiital veraton, explaining the difference between 
tree and acquired grace tells us in a blunt everyday 
image ' You can take your horse to the water, but you 
cannot make him drink" The Church brought the 
means of grace to all, but they had to be at tlie pains of 
receiving them 

It has been said that if Masses for the dead vveie otany 
avail. It must imply that the rich, w ho could afford many 
Masses for themselves and their connections, would de- 
rive advantage from their wealth even alter death But 
the whole tendency of mcdiival thought was drat nch 
people probably needed more help in purgatory than 
the poor yVhatcver form human covetousness might 
take, however many great folks, among them die 
Church s own servants, might give way to greed of goods 
and money ^ ev eryone knew that such faults were Iw 
man but nobody thought it right or made any attempt 
to twist morality into an excuse tor apitahst tendencies 
It was left tor Funianism tocrcate a moral system which 
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which Bishop Olav of Holar in 1479 founds n daily Mass 
in perpetuity tor all deceased Christians To this pur- 
pose he devotes all the sums he has received in fines dur- 
ing his term of office Perhaps we still do a little, vse 
present-day Catholics — if nothing else we try in No- 
vember, the month of tlie dead, to follow the traditions 
of the Church and do something for ilie dead But I te- 
merabet that, as I walked among the graves of Gotland 
and saw the monuments in the museums, I thought to 
myself how many of us have reason to be ashamed when 
we see what our ancestors in heathen times did for their 
deadi 


SouLOT — artifiaally rounded stones which were 
laid on or withm the graves — labynnths of siones and 
scratched or carved signs bear witness that sun worship 
played an important part in Gotland in pagan times- 
ai almost everywhere else Many religious ideas , vanous 
>n nature and origin, lived side by side and to some ex- 
tent overlapped here as in all pagan communities The 
^te in the lEsir, the 'Northern mythnlogy" which 
wc learned in our schooldays in so far as it really was 
a tehgion and not a later literary adaptation of tiidi- 
ma!!’n'f “PP'^-'’assreligion To thegreat 

asthenia t *n°*'*' scarcely have appeared 

'plasticflguresweknow or think weknow from the 
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Icelandic Edda lays. They must certainly have loomed 
both larger and vaguer, and together ivith the belief in 
the gods tlieie survived otlier conceptions of older di- 
vinities and of supernatural beings which were attached 
to definite localities and femilies. 

We cannot know in detail what the faith was like 
whicli expressed itself in all the solar symbols. We can 
only guess that the solar cult was very ancient and meant 
a great deal in tlie life of the people. 

One of the commonest solar symbols iras the wheel, 
and where the solar wheel is represented with spokes, 
four in number, we get a cross surrounded by a ring. 
When the Nortli became Christianized, the ancient solar 
symbol was often adapted, and die ring-cross came into 
being— a cross usually with a tall shaft and decorated 
with a circular ring around the point of intersection of 
the arms of the aoss. In Godand it was formerly a com- 
mon practice for the fanners to set up one of diese crosses 
in the middle of the yard. The shaft was tall and slender 
as a mast, so that the moss with its ting was seen over the 
roofs of the houses. Sometimes it was a crucifix which 
was thus raised high above the home. And we are told 
that as late as the beginning of last century it was the 
custom for the household to say prayers every morning 
round the yard cross — the children knelt on the inside 
and the growm-ups stood round, tire men holding their 
hats before their faces. If the cliildren asked for their 
meals before it was time, their mother told them to go 
out and say a prayer before die cross first, then they 
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should have something to cat Two or three of these 
crosses arc still standing, but wc are told that after the 
Retormaiion some at least of the clergy were scry eager 
to hate them leraosed— superstitions were connected 
with them and the people tmagined that fortune would 
lease the farm if its cross fell and tv as not set up again 
At many of the farms there was a legend that the first 
yard cross had been set tip by tlie first oimcr who had 
accepted Christianity He had erected it, not only as a 
confession of faith, but as a ciiallcngc to such of his 
neighbours as would not hear of any new belief on the 
island 

The Godandeis o( the Middle Ages asserted that it 
was St Olav — Sant Aula — w ho converted their island, 
and they worshipped him as one of their patron saints 
Snorre andtheGuter Saga agree mtheraainpoinuwhen 
they relate how St. Olav in his flight from Norway m 
the summer of losg lay for a time with his ships off the 
east coast ol the island The place is now a small wharf 
attached to a cement works, Slite is its name On a 
height on the north side of the bay there still stands an 
old building which legend claims as the remains of the 
church St Olav caused to be built here In the Story the 
King naturally left ils erecuon to a troll, and on the usual 
terras the troll s fee was to be the sun and moon and 
the Kings heart and eyes, unless before the church was 
finished Olav had guessed the troll's name And as usual 
he chanced to hear the troll’s ivife lulling her child to 
sleep inside the mountain, she promised it the sun and 
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moon and St. Olav’s eyes when Skalle came home. So 
once more Olav came ivell out of his whimsical building 
contract. 

Another story of Olav’s churcli-building on Gotland 
says, hoivever, that some of the local chiefs were already 
Christians and they visited the Norwegian King on hear- 
ing that he tvas in the harbour. They discussed the prog- 
ress of the faith in the island and made gifts to each 
other according to the custom of the time. In conjunc- 
tion tvith these Christian chieb, Ulmer of Mkiegards, 
Orraika of Hejnum, and other leading men, Olav built 
Akergam Church on the headland which is still called 
St, Olobholm, and drew up, or helped to dra^v up, the 
Outers’ Christian la^v. 

It may be that the latter story is fairly near the truth. 
Many of the Gotland seafaring magnates had adopted 
Christianity abroad, and as early as about the year looo 
there were several Christian churches on tlie island. But 
it sounds probable tiiat the Christian Gotlanders should 
consult with the King when he came to Gotland in this 
period of conflict between paganism and Christianity. 
When the fame of his holiness was spread ot'cr Scandi- 
navia the Guter claimed their share in him — and Got- 
land legends associated his name with springs and stones 
which Avere supposed to bear marks of his having knelt 
there in prayer. Most or perhaps all of the churches of 
Gotland had their image of Olav, so that a number of 
the finest of his statues that have been preserved from 
medieval times come from here. 

209 
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From nowhere in (lie NoHhlus inch a w ealih of medi 
Tvaf art and handiaaft been preset' ed as from Gotland 
I hate already mentioned lime numerous the churches 
are on this little island Many of them arc big enough 
for small cathedrals Seseral of the smaller village 
diurches show marks of reconstruction — a small Ro- 
manesque nave has been given a huge Gothic choir, and 
tvtdently it w as planned to rebuild the whole church by 
degrees in a correspondingly handsome style In many 
places stones w nh reliefs from an older church has e been 
let into the walls of a newer one Tlie fame of the Got 
land sculptors teachetl the neighbouring countries, and 
fonts from Gotland workshops arc to be found both in 
Sweden and Denmark and, if I remember tightly, also 
in the old Norwegian districts along the coast of the 
Skagerrak Tficre arc rich remains of wrought iron 
work stained glass, fresco paintings and wood-arving, 
both purely dccoraine objects cburch fittings, and stat- 
ues As IS right and proper the sculptors of While Star’s 
island represented tlic Virgin Mary, Star of the Sea, with 
special affection andspintualcomprcliension Tliereare 
beautiful statues of her as Seder Sapjentnr, the Seat of 
Wisdom with the Child in her lap But still more beau- 
tiful arc the statues of her whicli belonged to groups of 
the Crucifixion — with ihc motlicr and St John stand 
ing below the cross Slender and straight as pillars, 
growing up out of the noble Gothic folds of the clothing 
stand the sorrowing Maty from Hamia Churdi, sriih the 
lovely face, lull of pain, sligfitly bent towards the hand 
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which she has raised to her dun, and the equally beauti> 
ful Mary from Oja ;\'ho presses her hands against her 
breast and indines her delicate little head slightly. The 
Gotlanders fashioned these images of strengtli and still- 
ness in sorrow while their island was rich and pou’erful 
and happy, and thus tltey stood in their churches ■when 
misfortune fell upon Gotland. 

That was in tire summer of 1361. There was trar be- 
U'^een Denmark and Sweden, and the Danish King 
Valdemar Atterdag had retaken Skane and Blekinge 
from the Swedes in the previous year. It was foreseen 
iliat his next attack would be on Gotland, and the Su’ed- 
ish King had sent word to the Gotlanders bidding them 
make ready to receive the enemy. Tlie historical truth 
appears to be tliis: the wealthy, cosmopolitan city of 
Visby, where business houses from all the countries of 
northern Europe had their branches, was by no means 
willing to venture its all in order to continue paying 
taxes to King Magnus of Sweden instead of to the King 
of Denmark. Visby was laid under heavy contributions 
when Valdemar aptured the city, but tliere u'as no ques- 
tion of such spoliation as is spoken of in later legends. 
And on die very next day after his entry Valdemar re- 
newed its privileges and gave the traders of Visby certain 
rights in Danish ports. And it does not look as if ^^isby 
lost so very much by coming under Danish rule, 

Between half-German Visby and the country districts 
of Gotland relations had long been strained and there 
had been many conflicts in the course of time. The nch 
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disaster. They are great simple stone crosses wth a ring 
round the arms of tlic cross, and they bear no inscription. 

Two days later Valdemar's troops encountered the 
main body of the peasant army outside the iv alls oE Visby 
itself. The town was in a posture of defence, the sub- 
urbs had been burnt, lest they might afford shelter to the 
invaders, and doubtless the townsmen had sent rein- 
forcements to tlie peasant army. On the plain around 
Solberga nunnery tire great slaughter took place. It was 
said tliat eighteen hundred Gotlanders fell there. Doubt 
has been thrmvn on this as die losses seem exces- 
sive compared tvith u'hat is knoivn of mediaeval battles 
and with the size of the island; but these doubts were dis- 
pelled a feiv years ago when the mass burials around the 
“ Valdcmar Cross ” tvere uncovered and examined. The 
excavations tell us of the desperate fury with which 
the Gotlanders met the foreign aggressor. 

The battle took place on July 27 in die full heat 
of the summer, and to prevent pestilence being added to 
the other disasters the bodies of die slain were thrown 
pell-mell into great pits and covered with slaked lime. 
Only the uppermost layer of bodies was laid in rows, 
stretched out side by side. Tliere ivas no ume to strip 
the dead of their armour: around the grinning skeletons 
in the museum ding hoods of rusted chain mail and 
remains of breastplates. The skulls are pierced throug 
by arrows, the jaw's smashed, the nasal bones broken, the 
shin-bones severed at tlie foot And the anatomica ex- 
amination of a number of sltelctons show's that the peas- 
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ant anny, judging from these random c\amplcj, con 
sisted in approximately one half of its numbers of groivn 
men capable of bearing arms according to mediaeval 
ideas The other half n as made up of boys doivn to the 
age of tuehc, old men uhosc toothless jaus had already 
coalesced where the teeth had fallen out — one skeleton 
13 of a hunchback anotlier of a cripple whose broken 
leg ms badly joined -and not a few Acktons are of 
women who took part m the fight Tlie pcasinu had 
turned out to a man, they fought like madmen and lost, 
warriors and young lads and women and old men and 
ms-ahds had all found a common gras e under the walls 
of the Benediamc consent 


Among these gntes the Valdemar Cross was then 

“»»tallring<ross of whitish limestone The 

image of the Crucified is engrased upon it. and the ring 
bear, an msaiption in Utin It reads m translation 
In the year of Our Urd ,30. on the third day after 
James s. the Cuter here buried fell by the hands of 
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armour in the shoiv-cases of '* Gotland’s Fomsal " tell us 
in a strangely living tvay a truth about the nature of war. 
Admitting the devilish truth of the statement tliat the 
armaments race among nations increases the danger of 
^^'ar and tliat the representatives of the armament indus- 
try do the same, these are no more the root cause of war 
than the dressmakers of the rue de la Paix tvere the in- 
stigators of tile creation of Eve. But both alike are 
speculations in a thing which seems to be an inseparable 
part of the very nature of man — his capacity for self- 
contemplation, or incapacity to desist from it. And 
everyone tries to flatter Uie image he forms of himself; 
by tattooing and cosmetics and finery, and by posing it 
in proud attitudes. You can always stimulate a warlike 
passion in a whole nation by promising tliat it shall dic- 
tate tile conditions of existence of another nation. And 
tlie other nation is equally stubborn in its determination 
to defend itself to the last, from a rational and intelligi* 
ble fear of being made a footstool beneatli the trium- 
phant figure ofanotlier. 

And so it was that the Gotland tradition would not be 
content with the idea that its people could be brought 
under the foot of the conqueror, except by treachery. 
Tw'o separate legendary cycles meet at the “ Maiden s 
Tower ” in the w'alls of Visby. According to one the 
traitor w'as Nils Goldsmith of Visby. His proud' and 
beautiful daughter had conceived a hatred of the tmvns- 
folk, because she was looked down upon by the rich 
councillors and their wives. So fatlier and daughter 
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made their iray to Denmark Nils Goldsmith incited 
Valdemar to attack Visby by telling him of the city's 
immense wealth " The swine eat out of silver troughs, 
and the housewives spin upon golden spindles " Nils 
Goldsmith and his daughter returned to Visby with the 
Danish army And when in the course of the autumn 
Valdemar had sailed away from Gotland, the citizens of 
Visby broke one night into the goldsmith's house, killed 
him and dragged his daughter to the Maiden s Tower, 
walled her up there, and let her starve to death 
Tlic other legend tells that in the winter before Ins 
expedition to Gotland Valdemar had come to the island 
disguised as a beggar in order to sp) out the land He 
ame to Young Hanse’s farm at Oja one evening when 
there was a feast, and when he had looked upon Young 
Hanse s fair daughter awhile the King forgot his disguise 
and invited her to dance with him For this the master 
of the house gave the beggar a box on the can But the 


girl had already looked too deeply into the stranger's 
eyes At mght she came to him m his chamber, then she 
discovered that he wore a silken shirt under his mgs 
And the poor lost child became a traitress to her own 
people and told her lover all he desired to know 
kVhen Valdemar landed m the following summer, the 
King and Young Hanse met on the moor by Masterby 
and the Gotlander fell to a shot from the Kings ctoss- 

OW t at was his thanks for the box on the ears And 

one Of the stone cresses at Masterby ,s said to mark the 
very spot where Young Hanse fell kVhen later m the 
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her conscience, and then there vs as to come a pnest from 
Gotland— he might be a travelling monk from one of 
the convents on the island — and he was to tell her that 
perhaps God might forgive her m the end, but tliat here 
on earth there vvas neither peace nor foigiveness for one 
who had been guilty of such treachery 
Aftenheyear ijGt no more building tvas done at the 
country churches of Gotland Tlie great plans of ex- 
tensions tliat were contemplated in some parishes must 
iiavc been abandoned and instead of the splendid stat- 
ues and church fitting! of domestic origin, what little titts 
still provided lot the churcltes was mechanical foreign 
work or cliiasy and amateimsh lixal ptoduttions Tfic 
commonest oi these w ere groups of the Passion and rep- 
resentations of the tomb of Chnst with the body lying 
in It, the expressions of the faces are sad and gloomy, 
and the ftesco paintings m the chuiches belonging to 
this period also show a preterence for these subjects 
Visby continued to noovisli, but the countryside must 
have received a blow from which ii took centuries to 
recover and then the islands period of greatness vcas 
pass and GxAland had besonie a dislans province of 
Sweden 

On the chancel arch of Fide Church, m the south of 
the island, there is a painting of Christ as the htan 
of Sorrows bound to the pillar, sojurgcd and dripping 
w ith blood The execution is quite artless — the figure 
IS badly drawn, the body vs speckled at tegular intervals 
vnthred spots, drops of blood On ascrollsurrounding 
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tlie figure are these words; ^des svccense gens cesa 
DOLENS RViT ENSE — "The temple is burnt down, tlie 
people are slain and (all lamenting before the sword." 
If we take out those letters which are Roman numerals 
— DVCCCDLVI— we shall get the date 1361. 


5 

It is impossible to say how " devout ” the Gotlanders 
were when tliey raised their beautiful churches and filled 
them with precious things and the best productions of 
mediml art. Speculations as to “ how deeply " Chris- 
tianity had penetrated men’s souls are vain. The belief 
that tlie living Christ is actuallypresent in the holy Sacra- 
ment of the altar when a duly consecrated priest cele- 
brates Mass has impelled the faithful to build houses to 
receive Him, as grand and beautiful and worthy as it is 
in men’s power to make them. But it is probable, be- 
cause it is in accordance with human nature, that vanity, 
a desire to compete with tire next parish in the decora- 
tion of tlie church, a hope to make up in one quarter for 
sins and omissions in another, have been contributing 
motives. History bears witness tliat tlie Gotlanders were 
capable men of business, legend tells us that they were 
hard cases, many of tliem — ugly stories were whispered 
of wrecking along the coasts and of shipivrecked men 
who reached land only to be murdered and robbed. 
There may be some truth at the bottom of all this, and 
219 
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yet side by side with these men there may have lived 
great nuinbers o£ men and nomen whose characters were 
similar to that of Petrus de Dacia, the Dominican from 
theconventof Visby, whose biography of the stigmatized 
virgin kristma of Stumbelen inadvertently reveals the 
shining purity and loving godliness of his otv n soul But 
il I were to tell of Brother Petrus here, he would have 
to have a wholearucle to himself 
1 made a round trip in the southern part of Gotland, 
as far as Hoburgen This lofty cliff of pinb coral rag 
forms the southern point of die island On the sandy 
beach at the foot of the cliff Adonis xiernahs was still 
flowering Linnaeus found it there when he tins in Got- 
land in 174 1 It IS strange that it has been left m peace 
here— otherwise it does not grow wtld in Scandinavia 
except on Oland The wide-open golden yellow flow ers 
shone brightly in the sun, and the luxuriant, finely 
divided lohage lay in great cushions on the white sand 
The sight was radiantly bcauuful — the same that met 
' the Ruler of Flowers ’ and bis y oung followers as tliey 
strolled along the beach here collecting all the flowers 
and grasses, seaweed, fiotsani, and fossils — adventurers 
m the realm of a new young science, and men with the 
delight ot their rococo age in the delicate detail of natu- 
ral objects 

1 visited Fide Church and passed Young Hanse’s 
home It IS now a very well kept modern farm It was 
fairly late m the altemoon svhen I turned my steps 
towards Oja Church, for it is surrounded by groves ot 
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trees which are full of nightingales and I wished very 
much to hear them sing, so it was no use getting there too 
early. As it happened, they did not sing much the eve- 
ning I was tliere; perhaps it tvas because the weather had 
turned windy and rather bleak, 

Oja Church is built of the fine greenish sandstone 
w’hich is found loQlly, and it is one of the most stately 
country' churches in Gotland, with handsome porches 
and a beautiful interior — a nave and aisles in transi- 
tional style from Romanesque to Gothic and a great 
choir of an earlier period. In tlie arch separating tlie 
clioir and nave the celebrated Oja Crucifix still hangs in 
its old place (the Oja Madonna, on the other hand, is 
now in the museum at Visby and the figure of St. John 
is lost) . 

The crucifix is brilliant with colour and gilding — the 
painting is no doubt fairly recent, but it is not badly 
done. The cross is surrounded by the ring, and the lat- 
ter is worked as a garland of Gothic roses and diamonds, 
as they are called in the art of the goldsmith. It is tlie 
ancient solar symbol, the old sign of religious ideas and 
worship that has come down from a dim antiquity and 
has here become a ivreath of flowers and jewels around 
the image of the suffering and triumphant Saviour— 
marvellously beautiful, regal and human. Within the 
ring, in the two upper segments of the circle, two choirs 
of worshipping angels press in towards the God-Man on 
tlie aoss, and in the two loiver fields formed by the ring 
the Fall of Man and the Expulsion from Paradise are pic- 
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lured It IS the history of the world, and the history of 
human religions, the questions and the answer — it is the 
true relation between ancient paganism and the religion 
of Christ, expressed m an image so dear and comprehen 
sible that it has been gieen to very few men to set forth 
the same things in ivords 
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In the year 6o after the birth of 
Our Lord, Joseph of Arimathsa 
with twelve disciples set out for 
Britain to bring the glad tidings 
to the people of that island. His 
road lay through Gaul. Six hun- 
dred of the Christians of Gaul 
were so fired with missionary real 
ompany him. In the first glow of 
tfieir enthusiasm they promised to renounce connubial 
intercourse in order to be able to support him more 
powerfully with their intercessions. But tile mediteval 
chronicler who tells the story informs us dryly that only 
one hundred and fifty of them succeeded in beeping this 
rash vow. With these hundred and fifty hardy souls and 
his twelve disciples Joseph of Arimatlitea sailed to Britain 
on a shirt. The rest of tlie company embarked in a ship 
which King Solomon had once built right marvellously. 
So it must have been pretty old. But no doubt the 
Weaker vessels thought it anyhow less hazardous to en- 
trust themselves to this ship than to St. Joseph’s shirt. 

The legend does not say what became of the six hun- 
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died But Sl Joseph and the tssehe had to undergo 
many adventures before they finally came before Arvira- 
gus, the heallien King of southern Bntarn 
At that time the sea extended far over the loiv coun- 
try on the east of the Bristol Channel Islands great and 
small, overgrown with thiekets of alder and osier, stood 
out above the shallow vi-aters Through tlie Bat marshes 
which were flooded at high tide plaad streams ran 
towards the sea under the misty shy Boated an expanse 
of white and yellow water lilies The shores, where a 


aowdof gulls and waders peded, were thick vvith rushes 
and ins and carpets of marsh trefoil covered the quag- 
mires The inhabitants built their villages out in the 
mud driving piles down into the soft ground, they 
fenced in a patdi of bog and filled it up with layer upon 
layer of wattle work, logs, elay, and stones — thus they 
formed a settlement inaccessible to strangers and safe 
for the tribe who knew all the fords and watercourses 
among the islands Then houses w ere round huts of in- 


terlaced branches supported by posts, the walls were 
daubed with clay, and the roof was thatched with reeds 
Sea moor saitas these people were ailed, and after them 
the country is know n lo this day as Somerset Well, this 
IS medirval etymology, and ,n those days nobody Oiuld 
^ow what has now been revaled by exavation and 
finds of skulls --namely, that the Sea moor.s.Ha5 whose 
hke villages were buhed ra the bogs, were Celt 
l^ian tnbes and to they disappeared from din part 
of Bntain dunng the pre Roman Iron Age, or at wy 
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rate before coining in contact with the Roman civiliza- 
tion in Britain. 

The Celtic peoples believed tliat after death their souls 
were carried in boats towards the west and the sunset, 
to an island far out in the ocean, where was the spring of 
rejuvenation and the trees bore wild apples. On the 
chalk downs of Wiltshire die Celts dwelt in fortified 
camps. WTien the sun sank into the banked clouds over 
the island-studded sea in the west they saw through the 
golden mist die lofty summits of one of these islands. 
This diey ailed Ynysw7tryn, the glass island, and Ava- 
lon, the land of apples. 

■When Arviragus saw that the Jewish pilgrims were 
good and peaceful people, he bestowed on them twelve 
hides of land in YnysnTtryn. When at last diey had 
climbed one of its hills and looked down upon their new 
home, they were all tired, and therefore this height is 
called Wcaryall Hill. Here St. Joseph struck his staff 
into die ground, and it took root and became a tree, the 
holy thorn of Glastonbury. It flowered every year at 
Christmas and Easter. 

^Vhen St. Joseph took down the body of Jesus from 
the cross some clots of blood fell into die bosom of his 
kirde. He had preserved these dots of blood in two 
phials of gold and had carried them irith him ever since. 
He noir built a churdi on Ynyswytryn, of wattle, day, 
and straw, and on die altar he placed the phials of die 
predous blood. Then Christ appeared to St. Joseph and 
bade him dediate the church to Mary; but at the top of 
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the highest hill, Glastonbury Tor, he tra to build a 
church and dedicate it to the archangel Michael 
St Joseph and his twelse disciples made themselves 
huts and lived as hermits on the Isle of Avalon, serving 
Cod IVhen Joseph died he was interred in the Church 
of Our Lady, and his disciples inscribed his tomb as he 
had directed them "Ad Bnlamas vent post Christum 
sepdttn, Docul, ^uimi " ( ‘ To the Britons I ame after 
I had buried Christ, 1 taught, I rest ) As the disciples 
died they were aluajs succeeded by otliers so that for 
several hundred years there continued to be twelve an- 
chorites living on Avalon and serving God in the little 
wattle church 


In 410 the last of the Roman troops were withdrawn 
from Britain Left to themselves, the Britons and the 
descendants of the Roman colonists had to resist as best 
they could the inroads of pirates from Scotland and Ir^ 
land, from Flanders and the North Sea coast of Ger- 


many ^ It IS fairly certain that the memory of a British 
leader s brave struggle to save his people and his coun- 
try lies at the base of the legends of King Arthur and his 
hnighu^and Souih Wales, Cornwall, and Somerset 
laid claim to be the scene ot Arthur s exploits 
In the great battle on Barham Down King Arthur re- 
ceived his death wound, and then he gave orders that he 
should be laid m a boat and uken to Avalon At Pom- 
par &-Pons Penculosus^he cast I, is sword into the 
liver, knowing that he should bear it no more And he 
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grave at Ghstonbury— and at the same time the nun 
nciy at BeUry on a ncighbommg island, where accord- 
ing to tradition St Bridget was tlie first Abbess They 
preferred to be on the safe side, and so they usually made 
the round mp, home again to die three spots m Ireland 
whicli also laid claim to possess St PameVs grate Tiie 
‘ credulous people of the Middle Ages were consider- 
ably more altte to the possibility of mistakes and inac- 
curacies and eaaggerauons in what die legends told lliem 
than, for instance, the at etage modem newspaper reader 
The historical kernel to which all die devious padis of 
the legends point is. howeter, dut from the first dawn 
of the htiddle Ages there was a firm tradition that Glas- 
tonbury had been a Christian sanctuary just as long as 
Drjsiian men had hied in England — that is, et ersincc 
the Roman penod And when the country was oicriun 
by headien pirates w ho raxed to die ground ct cry trace of 
Christian aviUralion on die cast side of die island and 
far inland, the sanctuary on Ynyswjtryn among the sea- 
moers w as spared as by a raitaclc, perhaps this is the mira 
cle whiclt IS reflected m the Aidiunan legends The 
Anglo-Saxon conqueron were conterted by a new mis- 
sion from Rome, that of St Augustine, and the new 
Church m England was gitcn new centres for tts life — 
York, Canterbury, Ely, and many others It was not long 
before the Anglo-Saxon people gate to the Churcli a 
shining company of saints But we cannot be surprised 
that the ousted and oppressed Celts, w ho liad fought for 
dieir htes against the invaders and had been forced to 
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take refuge in the hills and bogs of western Britain, were 
not very ready to accept the fraternal hand of the newly 
converted Saxons; and it was particularly natural that 
they should show umrillingness to be dictated to in eccle- 
siastical questions by these new Christians, whose fault it 
was that their religious institutions had become some- 
what antiquated in isolation and their Christianity 
tinged with older beliefs. — But when the Anglo-Saxons 
penetrated as far as Glastonbury they came neither to 
destroy nor to reform; with reverence they approached 
the oldest and the holiest of the holy places of England. 
AVe are then given the first glimpse of the ancient irattle 
church in the light of history— Domus Dei and the 
seaet of the Lord it is ailed in a document of 1088 — 
for it was in it that Ine, King of the West Saxons, in 704 
issued deeds of gift to the monks of Glastonbury: he gave 
them lands and privileges, vestments and costly vessels. 
And he caused a stone diurch to be built around the 
wattle church, so tliat it lay like a relic in its shrine. 
Finally King Ine himself resigned his royal cown and 
died as a Benedictine monk in Rome. From his time the 
ancient sanctuary began to grow rich and powerful. 

Old descriptions and pictures of die wattle church 
show that it was built in the same way as the huts of the 
lake villages in the vicinity, tlie exavation of one of 
which is still proceeding. Within a frameirork of up- 
right posts the walls consist of interlacing twigs and 
branches and are made weather-tiglit with clay; the floor 
is of stamped day, with slabs of stone here and there, the 
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roof IS thatched with reeds But ol course tins niclhod 
of constructioi! w as not peculiar to u cslem Britain, or to 
any definite penod, it was known and practised at tan 
ous umes oter the greater part of Europe 
King Ine’s monastery was plundered and destroyed by 
Danish tikings. hut the church was sat ed as by a miracle 
the Danes who sought to enter it were instantly struck 
with blindness The monasiery was rebuilt, and learned 
men from Ireland were teaching in its scliool on tliat 
notable day m the history of England when a Sason 
magnate from Baltonsborough in the \icinity, brought 
his son there The boy was to learn Latin arithmetic, 
music, and all such aits and sciences as might be useful 
to him in his future areer at the court of lus kinsman 
king Athelstane The boy's name was Durntan 
He himself felt a all to the monastic life, but, as we 
see, this was not m accordance with tlie plans of his par 
ents Nor did it accord with the Dcsils plans tliat a 
young genius should desotc himself to the senice of 
Cod So he proceeded to tempt Dunstan to sin At tins 
time Dunstan had applied himself to the art of tlie gold- 
smith he was in tlie ssorkshop engaged on a splendid 
chalice when the Desil in the form of a losely woman 
came and tried to fondle the youih Dunstan was so 
lacking in sentiment-and m gallantry - that when 
the fait one became too entcrprrsmg he seited her by tlie 
nose with a pair of red hot tongs The Father of Lacs 
abandoned his incognito and fled, am,d frightful howls 
and an abominable stench of sulphur 
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Now, it so happened that at the court of King Athel- 
stane Dunstan's associates thought he was far too clever 
and full of knowledge — their own faults probably lay 
in other directions. They accused him of sorcery, and 
Dunstan was sent home. He was quite young, he fell in 
love and had thoughts of marriage; but then the call to 
the religious life returned stronger than before. He be- 
came a Benedictine monk and was ordained priest. And 
in 945 he was elected Abbot of Glastonbury. He rein- 
troduced the rule of St. Benedict, whicli had fallen more 
or less into oblivion, and on inheriting great wealth from 
his father he used it all in promoting monastic life in 
England. He established schools of learning in the nun- 
neries as well as the monasteries and exerted himself to 
provide better education for the priests. And witli all 
this he found time to busy himself with his hobbies, art 
and handicraft. He built with his own hands an organ at 
Glastonbury, the fame of which spread far beyond the 
confines of England. 

It is fairly certain that the priests whom Haakon Adal- 
steinsfostre brought over from England when he made 
his attempt to Christianize Nonvay tvere Benedic- 
tines from Glastonbury. The " bonders " burned the 
churches which King Haakon built in More and killed 
the priests, and not even their names are known here on 
earth. But it is certain that they did not die in vain, and 
thus Norway too has received her gifts from wealthy 
Glastonbury. 

Athelstane's half-brother Edmund became King at the 
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age of twenty two, and he recalled Dumtan, tfho was of 
the same age, to the palace Under three hings Ed- 
mund, Eadred, and Edgar — Sc Dunstan stood beside 
the throne as a sort of prime minister, and tlie pnest 
was the soul of tlie worh which had been begun by Al- 
fredand Athelstaneandwhichwasnow completed Eng 
land was united, vihing raids were repulsed, the descend- 
ants of vikings who had settled in the country were 
Anglicized, law and order were re-established, and the 
position of the Churdi ivas strengthened so that it could 
set about its soaal tasks And a new harvest of saints 
pros ed that it was equal to its teal task, the sanctification 
of men to which all us other tasks ought merely to lead 
up Not all the disasters which afterwards befell Eng- 
land — from the Battleol Maldon to that of Hastings — 
could undo this wotk The superstructure was razed, 
but the foundation had been firmly laid 
Canute the Great came to Glastonbury to pray at the 
tomb of his brother " Edmund Ironside — it w as said, 
rightly or WTongly, that Edmund had been murdered 
and that Canute at least had not been sorry for iL King 
Canute increased the wealth of the Abbey with gifts of 
land William the Conquemr deposed the last Anglo 
Saion Abbot and forced a Norman Abbot from Caen 
upon the monks His rule Was so tyrannical that m the 
end the monks openly rebelled against him and he was 
suspended for a time But he returned to Glastonbury, 
and then began a period of magnificent rebuilding and 
new building under a line of Norman abbots But the 
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ancient wattle church still stood, until the Abbey build- 
ings were burnt dorni in 1 184. 

The new Church ol Mary was erected in record time, 
and its ruins show that it was a jewel of Romanesque 
architecture, as perfectly beautiful in its proportions as in 
its decorative elements. 

During the clearing of the site after the fire " King 
Arthur's grave " was rediscovered, fifteen feet below the 
surface of the ground. The desaiption of the find shows 
that the grave was very like certain Danish burials of the 
Bronze Age— with unbumt bodies in coffins of hol- 
lowed oak trunks surrounded by stones. Here too, as in 
the Danish oak-coffin finds, tire Queen's tresses ivere so 
well preserved that when the coffin was opened tliey still 
shone golden, but aumbled away on contact witli the 
air. Yes — for they actually found the body of Queen 
Guenever too, tiiough she does not come into the leg- 
endary cycle of King Arthur till far on in the Middle 
Ages, when the tales of the warrior King and his cham- 
pions had become the romance of the knights of the 
Round Table. Finally it took shape as the Morte Dar- 
t/iitr— the story of Lancelot, who with the Queen be- 
trayed his King and tried to maintain some kind of bal- 
ance between shame and honour by being more loyal to 
his King than all other men. in all things else. But be- 
cause Lancelot, who imagines he can deceive all men by 
this device, never for a moment believes that he can 
deceive God, he and Guenever are saved at last — but 
not before the hero King and tire fairest chivalry in 
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Chnstendom and the whole of Britain have been de- 
stroyed through their treacliery 
At the same time as tlie Arthurian legends w ere under- 
going this detelopment, old Celtic forms of the ppular 
tale of the table which serves itself — in this case the 
table is a vessel which is always full of food and drinh — 
tool shape as the legend of die Holy Grail The Sangreal 
IS the cup winch Qitist used at tlic institution of the 
Euclianst, and now it is tins cup and not the two gold 
phials with Christ s blood tint St Joseph of AnmatliEa 
IS said to hate brought with him to Britain But in the 
romance of the Grail Joseph does not die at Glaston- 
bury, he departs again to a mysterious castle m a distant 
land And the quest of the Sangreal becomes the highest 
task and the boldest entetpnse of chivalry 
It appears that die monks of Glastonbury were them 
seises mcltned to regard die legends of Joseph of Ari- 
mathaa in a rather sober light In 1 345 K ing Edu ard III 
gate a certain John Blome permission to dig at Glas- 
tonbury for relics of St Joseph, if it could he done with- 
out disturbing the services of the monks The monks de- 
clared, how ever, that they knew nolhingal all for certain 
about St Joseph being buried there— n was a pious 
belief that he had h\ed at Glastonbury and might per- 
haps have been interred there— or at Montacute near 
Yeovil -We constantly find, by the way ingoing back 
to the ongmal sources, that it was not in the monasteries 
that the more lantasuc legends arose It was not Church 
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tradition in Norway that combined St. Olav’s death at 
Stiklestad with the eclipse erf the sun which ocenned a 
montlt later in the same region — die accounts of these 
two great events became [used in Iceland. The romanc- 
ing capacity of individuals and the local patriotism 
which insists that ail manner of remarkable tilings must 
have taken place at home are some of the sources of the 
wildest legends. Thus it may come about that in the 
end the legends acquire as it were a right of citiienship 
in ecclesiastical tradition — after the ranks of church or 
convent have been recruited times without number from 
people of the locality, in whose minds the elements of 
Christian knowledge and local legends have been ine.v- 
tricably interwoven since the nursery. 

Authorities differ as to the result of John Blome's ex- 
cavations. Most of the chroniclers seem to think he 
found nothing, but one ivriter assures us that he found 
the relics and that they were deposited in an alabaster 
shrine in the Church of Our Lady. And ttovj visitors to 
Glastonbury can inspect St. Joseph of Ailmathtea's sar- 
cophagus in one of the toivn’s two parish churches — St. 
John the Baptist’s. It is a stone coffin of late mediiva! 
date, and formerly, when it stood in the churchyard, it 
was called in all simplicity the grave of Thomas Allen. 
And an Anglican clergyman has written a vastly ingen- 
ious opus to prove that the legend tells us too little 
rather than too much; he tries to make it seem probable 
that not only was Joseph in England, but St. Paul also, 
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andperbapsjesus HimieUasPboy So the sport oEcou 
strucUng history out o£ guesses and combinations of tiie 
oddest material did not dieoutwitli the monks 
The written history of Glastonbury throughout the 
Middle Ages is aboiic all a record of continual building 
on a grand sule The Abbey school enjoyed the highest 
reputation, and the scriptorium sent out eacellent manu- 
scripts^ but we know from Conunental sources tliat 
the Enghsli monks as a body were considered especially 
“ bookish throughout the Middle Ages Hospitality 
was profuse as many as fire hundred guests at a lime 
were entertained at the Abbot's table A hostel for 
poorer ptlgnras exists to this day, but now of course as a 
hotel Cieat quantities of food and drink were doled out 
daily to the necessitous It is not to be supposed that all 
these monks who lived here through the ages were holy 
and blameless men, but we never hear of sandals from 
Clasionbury The monks arc more likely to have erred 
in being too easy going, hav mg loo many friends m " the 
woild” There is abundance of evidence dial they were 
popular in the country round People lived well under 
the rule of the abbots, and the complaints against the 
new masters who acquired the Abbey's estates after Uic 
Reformalton arc the same here as everywhere else they 
extorted far more than people had been accustomed to 
pay in the time of the monks, and tltey would never share 
a mite of their revenues with any hut their friends 
When Thomas Cromwells visitor came to Claston 
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bury to scent out accusations against the monies (piquant 
stories preferred!) he had to report that here there was 
nothing to communicate: “The brethren be so strait 
Jtept, they cannot offend, but," he adds encouragingly, 
" fain they would, if they might, as they confess; and so 
tile fault is not in them." He had nothing but good to 
say of Abbot Whiting himseff— but he asked pardon 
for it later. 

The nai'vest trait in a number of modem Christian 
movements is the frequently expressed belief that if only 
we Christians lived entirely according to the will of 
Christ, the whole world would abandon its hatred of 
Christianity and be converted to Him. No doubt we 
must strive to live as God would have us — but for God's 
sake don't let us dream that this will dispose " the world " 
more favourably towards ChristI Moreover He Him- 
self has called attention to this; " If the world hate you, 
know ye that it hatlt hated Me before you. . . . The 
servant is not greater than his master. If they have per- 
secuted Me, they will also persecute you. If they have 
kept My word, they will keep yours also." Are not these 
last tvords bitter irony, directed against all comfortable 
this-life-optimistic Christianity? The sins of Christians, 
in deed, ivord, and omission, naturally afford splendid 
excuses for their persecution. But the world s haired is 
aimed above all at those Christians who live entirely ac- 
cording to their faith. Nor was it any different in the 
age of the Reformation: agreatcry was made about scan- 
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dais tree and untrue, the rcprohation was genuine 
enough — but It w as the saints who tf ere draped to tlie 
place o£ execution 

Abbot ^Vhltlng and lus monks had acknowledged 
Henry Vlll as the supreme head of tlie English Chutdi 
in lemforalihui — in worldly matters And. as we hate 
seen, it was not possible to find any charges against the 
Abbey which might be suitable for pubhaiion So it is 
uncertain to this day what pretext was used for arresting 
the Abbot and carrying bun to the Tower That he re- 
fused to acknowledge the King’s Papacy in England, that 
he was in possession of a book which took the Queen's 
part in the suit between Henry and Catherine — these 
were only rumours On the other hand there exist long 
mvcntoiies of the proceeds of plundering the Church 
and documents showing how the monastic estates passed 
from hand to hand For Henry Vlll, who had promised 
that it only he could take the property ot the Churcli and 
the monasteries, the people would neser more be trou- 
bled with taxes and economic burdens, let all this wealth 
trickle through his fingen like dry sand His favourites 
and helpers and his changing families m lavr battened 
on It like vultures 

According to law the Abboiol Glastonbury could only 
be tried by his peers m the House ol Lords But he was 
given no trial, either there or anywhere else It was 
doubtless intended to bnng him before a court at Glas 
tonhury, for among Cromwell s notes there is found the 
following " Item The abbot of Glaston to be tried at 
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Glaston, and also executed there." But when it came to 
the point, sudt formalities were dispensed with. Abbot 
Whiting was brought back to Somerset; some sort of ex- 
amination took place in the Bishop's Palace at Wells and 
the sentence of death tras announced. But there was no 
question of anything resembling a legal trial. And on 
the following day — November 15, 1539 — Abbot Whit- 
ing and two of his monks, John Thome and Roger 
James, were taken from Wells to Glastonbury along the 
mhy road through the fens. The dictators of our time 
have no cause to boast of their progress — King Henry 
had gone as far as any of them. 

On reaching the boundary of Glastonbury die three 
monks were tied to hurdles and dragged through the mud 
up to the top of the Tor. By St. Michael's Church, which 
had been built by saints of old, St. Ridiard Whiting was 
hanged like a tliief, cut down while still living, ripped 
open, and so on, A private letter informs Cromwell that 
he was executed alone, lest he might derive any assistance 
or encouragement from his spiritual sons — they were 
executed later in the day. But Richard Whiting prayed 
for his murderers and “ took his death very patiently." 

The body was quartered and the quarters exposed at 
different places in Somerset. The head was impaled over 
the gate of tlie Abbey. The Abbey was deserted and 
plundered; everything of value had been taken away, 
even to the lead of the roofs. But the Abbey received a 
saint's head in its place. 

The monastery buildings became ruinous. And when 
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the walls began to collapse, people ssere allowed to use 
them as a quarry Tliey fetched stone for homes and 
cattle sheds and foe repairing the parish churches, on the 
maintenance of which the new owners were unwilling 
to spend money We haic heard this story before — at 
Hamar Cathedral, for instance When once lease had 
been given to util ire die Abbey ruim in tins manner, the 
people hastened their demolition, finally with the help 
of explosives And in Oliver Cromwell's lime a Puritan 
soldier. Bates by name, made a pilgnmage to Weoiyall 
Hill and cut down the holy thorn He dianced to cut oS 
his toot m doing so And shoots — or sncUis — of the 
tree were ptesened So now there arc " holy thorns " m 
many of the town's gardens It is a species of while haw- 
thorn, more slender and with smaller blooms than the 
ordinary, and it has no thorns It usually floweis a sec- 
ond nme m late autumn or eatly winter And botanists 
are unable to agree as to where the species came from 

Ihadmyfitstsightof Glastonbury To: from the train, 
which runs in a great curve round the hill As it rears 
Itself, green and bare of trees, with us tow er pointing like 
a grey finger towards the summer shy, it appears mucii 
higher than it really is, as the country round is so flat 
On the old sea bottom the meadows were bright with 
daisies and buttercups, the fields weie intersected by 
drams which reflected the blue sky and bright fine- 
weather clouds, and everywhere ted cows and grey sheep 
with young white lambs were grazing 
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The situation of Glastonbury, under the sides of three 
hills, is nice and picturesque — to use two favourite Eng- 
lish adjectives — with grey houses and wann reddish- 
brown roofs overshadowed by fine big trees. It now has 
four thousand inhabitants. Many of the houses are so 
old that no one knows their age. In repairing titem peo- 
ple constantly come across a mediival fireplace or fine 
oak beams, vaulted cellars, and built-up stairs within the 
thick ivalls. When I was there they had just discovered 
many such features in making alterations to a shop irhich 
had gone bankrupt. An enterprising lady had bought 
the house and was turning it into a tea-room, with me- 
diaeval chimney-corners and Shakespeare's flowers in the 
garden. " In the yeare nineteen hundred-and-so-much 
thys olde hous ivas naked moch oldere," she might have 
put up over the doortvay. 

I had made up my mind that when I came to Glaston- 
bury I would first of all go up the Tor. But first of all, of 
course, I svent to look for a hotel and had tea. After that, 
however, I did take tlie path tliat led to the place of 
pilgrimage. At first it ran between garden walls, where 
there was a scent of lilac and wallflower in the ivarm 
afternoon sun; then it began to ascend between hedges 
of blossoming white hawthorn. I came to a sort of fence, 
and before me ivas the green conical mass of the hill, 
nothing but grass, with here and there a clump of golden 
broom. And scattered all over the hill were cows and 
bullocks. 

Strictly speaking, they were not much more than 
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calves, but some of them were prelty nearly full grown 
And I don t like cows, unless I am personally acquainted 
with them So 1 sat on the sule and meditated awhile 
But when one is on a pilgrimage, as it w ere, to tlie place 
of a martyr s death. One feels ashamed to turn back just 
beause of a few heifers and steers So I snapped off a 
switch and went forward Some of tfic herd at once drew 
near to have a look at me I called to them in Norvve- 
gian, with assumed cordiality But when I pul out my 
hand to scratch the forehead of one of them, it tossed its 
head to one side, the next one did the same, and with 
that they all trotted off, making lor another fence And 
I was not sorry 

The view from the top was sufficient reward Below 
rue the country lay stretched out for miles on ei cry side, 
in the lerdure of springtime and trai ersed by bright lit- 
tle watercoutses The farms lay far apart, hidden m 
clumps of trees And fnraingthis bright land of summer 
were low blue ridges looming m the distance — the 
Mendip Hills on the north and the rounded chalk dow m 
of Wiltshire to the eastward The wide vault of heaven 
was pale blue and full of sunny clouds and the song of 
larks From the gardens at the fool of the lull came the 
sharp note of the thrush, and m the little grov e away on 
Weaiyall Hill a cuckoo called 
All that is left of the pilgmnage ch urch is the rectangu- 
lar tower There arc somecunous reliefs on it, one, of a 
woman milking a cow. is tradiUonally said to represent 
St Bridget 
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On my way back I passed tlie litde Catholic chapel. 
It belongs to a congregation of nuns who have an or- 
phanage and take in all kinds of washing, as their notice 
announces. I arrived just in time for the eveningservice. 

£arly next morning I to awakened by the pealing of 
church bells. It was Coronation Day. And the air was 
full of chimes as I went down the street, which was deco- 
rated with flags and pennons and the portraits of the 
King and Queen in windows and on walls, and gilt 
crowns and ropes of red-white-and-blue tissue paper 
wherever room could be found for them, I had seen this 
finepi being prepared in all the towns I had been through 
during the last few weeks, but I liked it best at Giaston- 
bury, because there wasn’t quite so much of it — and one 
would hardly call it pretty in itself. But I too had put 
on a Seventeenth of May bow (the British colours are the 
Mme as ours) and went to Mass and heard the priest 
intone the Te Deum — there was no singing; it was a 

very poor little diapel. 

There were hardly any visitors at the Abbey ruins 
when I was tiiere — the celebrations were already in full 
swing but there had been an Anglican service there 
while I was at Mass. Not very much is left of the build- 
ings, but now great care is taken of the little there is, and 
the grounds surrounding the ruins are laid out as a park 
and are very beautiful. 

The Abbey’s nearest neighbours are some almshouses 
for old women, built by Abbot Bere, Richard Whiting's 
predecessor. Each of the houses has a little garden, and 
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the foundation has movni chapel, St Patrids Asimi 

lar foundation for old men is not so well prcserscd and 
no longer sen es its original purpose 
The festivities were at their height when I came out 
from the Ahbey rums They reminded me quite touch- 
ingly of a Seventeenth of May at Lillehammer or some 
other popular fcstual There was no children’s proces 
Sion, smelly speahmg, but there was a distribution at the 
Town Hall of mugs w ith pottnits of the royal couple to 
all the cliildren of the town (ugly, but well intentioned 
mugsl) , and aftenvards there were sports for the children 
on the reaeation ground — races, obstacle races, and 
sad races, and many queer kinds of sport, ending willi 
folk dancing by girls in cosiume round a May pole The 
funniest part of itwas tfie mammas — for the whole pub- 
lic seemed to know all the performers and followed tlie 
competitions with anything but the legendary British 
phlegm Next to me stood a mother who cackled and 
Qckled all tlie time at her Arthur Artliur was no doubt 
too small to take part officially m any of die sports, but 
he had aawled inside the ropes and was tumbling about 
the track to his heart’s content He simply ignored his 
mother’s existence 

We had brilliant sunshine all day — the newspapeis 
admitted that it had rained in London and most otlier 
places And in the afternoon there was to be a carnival 
procession through the town -decorated cars and lor- 
ries, decorated bicycles and dressed up Glastonburghcn 
of all ages on horseback and on toot But it cannot be 
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in the light But all around the country lay m soft dark- 
ness, black as pucli Not a light u as to be seen (they are 
s ery thrifty u ith electric light in England, and the houses 
are far apart m this region) r\s one’s eyes grew accus 
tomed to the darkness one could discern patches of mist 
floating doiin below— after Uie warm day exlialations 
were rising from ponds and ditclies on the low ground 
The hills, dicTorand Wcaryall Hill, had again become 
islands in a sea os er w liicli tlicy shed the glare of the bea- 
con For a brief es cning hour tlie Isle of Avalon was an 
ule once more 
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